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Rusher of fladio | 
Stations May Be | 
Reduced Further | 


Elimination of 300 Out of 
685 Now in Operation 
Proposed to Clarify 
Broadcasting. 


Few Changes Planned 
Before Next Year 


Court Test of Radio Act of 1927 
Advocated in Interest of 


Public; Programs Con- 
tinue to Improve. 


Revocation of the broadcasting licenses 


of many radio stations—possibly as many | 


as 300 out of the 685 now in operation— 
may be the next step taken by the Fed- 
eral Radio Commission in its effort to 
improye broadcasting and reception con- 
ditions in the United States. This was 
suggested in an oral statement Novem- 
ber 1 by the Commissioner from the 
fourth radio zone, Sam Pickardy and in 
explanation of a formal statement is- 
sued the same day by the Commission. 

Having cleared 25 channels in the 
“non-heterodyning band,” which will af- 
ford good reception of the highest class 
of programs available in the country, and 


having in mind the clearance of 25 more | 
in similar fashion, the members of the 
Radio Commisison expect to make few | 


more changes in allocations before Jan- 
uary 1, 1928, Commissioner Pickard said. 
Zone Surveys. 

Commissioner Pickard asserted he 
would leave within a week or 10 days 
for a tour of his zone and also of Ohio 
and Michigan, while Judge Eugene O. 
Sykes was to leave December 1 for 
Jackson, Miss., before surveying condi- 
tions in his zone of southern States. 
Commissioners Caldwell and Lafount, he 
said, will be in Washington throughout 
most of December. 

Returning, the Commissioners expect 
to take definite steps toward “stabiliza- 
tion,” according to Commissioner Cald- 
well. One of these steps will probably 
be -the issuance of license renewals for 
only one month—that is, until February 
1, 1928. After that, many stations will 
probably be eliminated, Mr. Pickard de- 
clared. 

The Commission expects legal action 
to be taken, Mr. Pickard said, but it 
feels, he added, that in fairness to the 
Commission, to be broadcasters and to 
the listening public, the Radio Act of 
1927 ought to be tested. The standard 
for survival will be the “public interest, 
convenience or necessity clause of the 
radio law,” he said. 

With 50 of the 90 available channels 
cleared for stations adjudged best serv- 
ing the public interest, convenience or 
necessity, Mr. Pickard said that 200 to 
250 of the leading stations will be amply 
provided for. The others will be crowded 
on other wave lengths on which hete- 
rodyne interference will ensue but on 
which they will be able to operate suc- 
cessfully over local areas. 

The Commission, Mr. 


Pickard de- 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 1.] 


New Soil Map Covers 
Entire United States 


Work Begun 25 Years Ago Is 
Completed by Department 
of Agriculture. 


The completion of a generalized soil 
map of the United States, a project 
which has been in the course of prepara- 
tion for years, marks the work of the 
Bureau of Soils during the fiscal year 
ended June 30, according to the last an- 
nual report of the Chief of the Bureau, 
Dr. A. G. McCall, to the Secretary of 
Agriculture, On July 1, 1927, the Bureau 
ceased to exist as an independent de- 
partmental organization and became a 
part of the new Bureau of Chemistry and 
Soils. 

_ In his report to Secretary Jardine, Dr. 
McCall points out that all parts of the 
United States have been covered, but it 
is well recognized that for those areas 
in which soil survey work has never been 
aone, the knowledge on which the map 
is based is very defective. 

Huge Area Is Covered. 

The area which has been surveyed and 
luapped by the Bureau since the begin- 
ning of the work over 25 years ago, now 
totals 731,869 square miles. A total area 
of 28,875 square miles was covered by 
the survey, 23,199 square miles being 
mapped in detail and 5,676 square miles 
by reconnaissance methods. 

The largest area surveyed in detail in 
any State was 3,056 square miles in 
Nebraska, those covered in Michigan and 
Texas being slightly smaller in extent. 

Dr. McCall’s general statement on fer- 
tilizer experiments and his review of 
potash investigations follow in full text: 

Pronounced progress has been made 


____ [Cantinued on Page 12, Column 7.) 
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Objective of Junior 


Dr. Arthur J. Klein Says Signif- 
icance of Type of School 
Has Been Distorted. 


Significance of the junior college has 
been “distorted,” and its development 
toward intended objectives has been di- 
verted, because of the vast numbers of 
students which have swarmed into col- 


leges during recent years, the Chief of | 


the Division of Higher Education of the 
Bureau of Education, Dr. 
stated on December 1. 

The junior college movement has not 
kept pace with the demand for educa- 
tion beyond the *high school, 
to Dr. 
has been to increase rather than diminish 
the demand for four years of college 
education. 

There is little danger, Dr. Klein said, 
that four-year colleges will be squeezed 


out between the junior college and the | 


university. 
The full text of the statement follows: 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 4.] 


‘Senator Oddie Urges 


Larger Expenditures 
In Mineral Research 


Hoover Favors 


Federal Policy of Con- 


Secretary 


servation of Re- 
sources. 


Senator Oddie (Kep.), of Nevada, 
chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Mines and Mining, in an address, Decem- 
ber 1, before the American Mining Con- 
gress, in Washington, D. C., asserted that 
the Bureau of the Budget has “usurped 


the powers of Congress to a large de- ; 5 ‘ 
a security pact guaranteeing any for- 


gree,’ and is responsible for alleged in- 
adequacy of appropriations for govern- 
wnental work of benefit to the mining in- 
dustry. 

Senator Oddie cited the annual appro- 
priations of $128,000,000 for the bene- 
fit of agriculture, of which appropria- 
tions, he said, hé approves; and cam- 
plained that the mining industry, which 


produces commodities of at least half the | 


total value of agricultural products, re- 

ceived only about $4,000,000 for similar 

purposes. “ 
Bill Expected to Pass. 


Efforts will be made in the coming | 


Congress, Senator Oddie declared, to ob- 
tain larger appropriations for the Bureau 
of Mines. He predicted the enactment 
of the War Minerals Relief bill, which 
has passed the Senate twice in previous 
sessions. 

Proper conservation of mineral re- 
sources, aided substantially by the elim- 


ination of wasteful production and waste- | 
ful uses, was advocated by the Secre- 


tary of Commerce, Herbert Hoover, in 
an address at the opening of the meeting. 


Urges Inquiry Into Resources. 

Governmental stock-taking of mineral 
resources, said Secretary Hoover, him- 
self a mining engineer, have indicated 
that practical measures of conservation 
lie largely in the realm of economical 
utilization, for “there is always to some 
degree national anxiety as to the future 
of these supplies.” 

Although the domestic minerals sup- 
ply is bountiful, it is not replaceable, 
he pointed out, and while fairly good 
estimates have been gathered of coal, 
iron and building materials, which will 
“outlast many generations of Ameri- 
cans,” geology has not afforded a good 
basis for estimating future supplies of 
non-ferrous metals and oil. 

Secretary Hoover said that minerals, 
representing in all stages perhaps $20,- 
000,000,000 and employment to 2,000,000 
workers, contribute one-quarter of the 
total national income. 

That part of Mr. Hoover’s address re- 


[Continued on Page 11, Column 1.] 


Arthur J. Klein | 


according | 
Klein, and the result probably | 





! ticipate 


| orally, 








Executive and Judicial Branches of the Government 


MEMBERS OF THE LEGISLATIVE BRANCH ARE ACCORDED IN THESE COLUMNS THE RIGHT OF DISSENT FROM ANY ACTION OF THE EXECUTIVE ESTABLISHMENT WHETHER CONGRESS Is IN SESSION OR ADJOURN ED. 





‘Aid Is Withheld 


Colleges Outlined 


By United States 


In Arms Inquiry 


Invitation to Send Observer 
to Meetings of Security 
Committee to Be 
Declined. 


No Part to Be Taken 


In Enforcement Plan 


State Department Explains That | 


America Would Avoid En- 
tanglement in Purely 
European Affairs. 


The United States will decline the in- 
vitation of the chairman, Dr. J. J. 
Loudon, of Holland of the Preparatory 
Commission on Disarmament of the 
League of Nations, to send an observer 
to the meetings of the Security Com- 


mittee or to participate in its proceed- | 


ings in any way, it was stated orally 
December 1 at the Department of State. 

The Security Committee, according to 
information previously received, will con- 
sider the problem of guaranteeing the 
security of Europe in order to hasten the 
accomplishment of disarmament. The 
Department stated that the American 


| Minister to Switzerland, Hugh R. Wil- 


son, is representing. the United States 
on the Preparatory Commission, had 
acted on instructions in refusing to par- 
in the work of the Security 
Committee. 

No Part to Be Taken in Plan. 

The United States appreciates the in- 
vitation of Dr. Loudon, it was stated 
to appoint an observer. How- 
ever, since the United States cannot sign 


eign country against aggression, or 
guaranteeing to join in the defense of a 
country or to make war on the aggressor, 
of course it would ‘be useless for this 


| Government to have a member on the 


Committee to draw. up such a pact. 

Furthermore, it was-stated, the United 
States cannot participate in drawing up 
a treaty which it does not propose to 
sign. The United States cannot place 
at the disposal of any international body 
its armed forces for use in any such 
event. 

The United States, it was stated orally 
at the Department, will continue to parti- 
cipate in the Preparatory Commission for 
disarmament or for limitation of arma- 
ment, and will render any assistance it 
can. It will attend any disarmament 
conference which may be called as a 
result of the Preliminary Conference, 
and will look with sympathy on any re- 
gional understanding which the Euro- 
pean powers may arrive at. 

Useful Participation Doubtful. 

Secretary Kellogg however, cannot see 
how this country could usefully parti- 
cipate in a conference to draw up a 
security pact. It is to be assumed, it 
was stated, that the proceedings of the 
Security Committee will be available to 
the Preparatory Commission which is 
working with it, and thus the United 
States will be adequately informed of 
what is going on without sending an 
observer. 

The United States still stands by its 
policy cn disarmament, previously out- 
lined by Secretary Kellogg, it was 
stated. This, according to a _ restate- 
ment made December 1, is that the 
United States has already reduced its 
land forces lower than any other coun- 
try in proportion to its population and 
area. In fact they have reduced as low 
as possible. Therefore, the United 
States is not directly concerned with 
land disarmament, but believes that this 
is a regional problem. 

The countries of South America, it 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 3.] 





oF ruits and Plants Fi rom Mexico Inspected 
Rigidly to Prevent Importation of Pests 


Federal Horticultural Board Increases Activities in En- 
forcement of Foreign Quarantines. 


Mexican border activities of the Fed- 
eral Horticultural Board during the fiscal 
year ended June 30, showed an increase 
over the preceding year and a total of 
36,954 freight cars entering the United 
States were inspected, according to the 
annual report of the Chairman of the 
Board, Dr. C. L. Marlatt, to the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. 

Of the cars inspected, Dr. Marlatt 
states, 33,441 were entered and 18,911 
were fumigated as a condition to entry. 
Cars contaminated with cottonseed num- 
bered 3,021, a decrease of 472 cars from 
the previous year. Four of the cars en- 
tering through El Pasa were found con- 
taminated with cottonseed which con- 
tained larvae of the pink bollworm. Fees 
Fees collected at the rate of $4 per car 
for fumigation totalled $75,608. 

Contraband Planis Found. 

Of a total of 18,276 foreign ships in- 
spected, contraband plants and plant 
products were found on 8,661, Dr. Mar- 
latt says. Coastwise vessels inspected 


numbered 11,359 and contraband was 


found on 2,484. Bulb importations under | 


> 


regulation 3 of quarantine 37 numbered 
204,816,928 as compared with 326,744,463 
bulbs the preceding year. The large de- 
crease is due partly to the fact that nar- 
cissus bulbs, now entered under regula- 
tion 14, are not included in the total. 
Narcissus importations numbered 42,799,- 
132 bulbs as compared with 142,384,199 
the preceding year. 

On the subject of the fruit worm 
menace ,the pink bollworm situation and 
control operations, and new domestic and 
foreign plant quarantines, Dr. Marlatt’s 
report states in full text: 

The most serious menace to Ameri- 
can agriculture which has developed in 
recent years concerns the spread of the 
Mexican fruit worm into the lower Rio 
Grande Valley of Texas. This pest 
seems to be a native of southern Mexico, 
where it has long been known to infest 
a variety of fruits, particularly grape- 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 1.] 
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HE operations of the govern- 
ment affect the interests of 
every person living within the ju- 
risdiction of the United States.” 


—William H. Taft, 


President of the United States, 


1909—1913. 
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W ater Users Finance 


I rrigation Service | 


Obligations to Government Be- 
ing Met Regularly; Largest 
Payment Received. 


Water users on Federal irrigation 
prajects are meeting their obligations 
to the Government, the Department of 
the Interior stated on December 1. In- 
dications are that payments for construc- 
tion charges on the projects during the 
fiscal year 1928 will be larger than in 
any previous year, it was said. The De- 
partment reported receipt of the largest 
single amount from water users, a check 
for $708,951.14 from the Salt River Val- 
ley Water Users’ Association in Arizona. 
The statement follows in full text: 


Statements have been current in the | 


press about the failure of the Reclama- 
tion Fund to revolve and the impression 
widely prevails that the contract obliga- 
tions of the water users on the Federal 
irrigation projects are not being met. 


| Wherever this impression is held it is 











erroneous. 


Since the passage of the Ad- 
justment 


Act payments of 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 1.] 


Sales of Livestock 
Are Largest Item of 
Business in Chicago 


Census’ of Distribution 
Shows Total Trade of 
Nearly Seven Billion 
Dollars in 1926. 


Chicago’s retail turnover for 41,224 
establishments included in the census of 
distribution for 1926, announced Decem- 
ber 1 in a summary statement by the 
Bureau of the Census of the Department 
of Commerce, amounted to nearly $2,- 
000,000,000, while its wholesale sales for 
7,297 establishments aggregated nearly 
$5,000,000,000. 

The statements points out that whole- 
sale houses do not, however, limit their 
sales to retail establishments in Chi- 
cago. 

Eleven Censuses: Undexgaken. 

The 
is one of 11 undertaken by the Bureau 
of the Census in cooperation with the 
United States Chamber of Commerce and 
with local chambers in representative 
American cities to determine the num- 
ber of establishments engaged in the 
various lines of retail and wholesale 
trade, the persons engaged,, their total 
salaries and wages, merchandise inven- 
tories and other data. 

Thus far, the Bureau of the Census 
has made available in statistical form 
the censuses covering Baltimore, At- 
lanta, Denver, Fargo, N. D., Kansas 
City, Mo., Seattle, Springfield, Ill., and 
Syracuse. Those for San Francisco and 
Providence, R. I., which include data for 
nearby towns, are being made ready at 
this time, it was stated orally at the 
Bureau of the Census. 

Department Stores Lead. 


the full ; 


Chicago census of diétribution | 
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Economic Activity Set Record 
In Last Year, » Says, Mr. Hoover 


| 
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The Chicago retail census shows that | 


during 1926, Chicago’s department store 
sales amounted to $371,367,500; grocery 
and delicatessen stores, $193,455,700; 
restaurants, $144,286,500; automobile es- 


[Continued on Page %® Column 2.) 


Slight Gain in Population 
Of Cuba Neted This Year 


Increasing slightly, Cuba’s population 
at the end of last September was 3,570,- 
675, the Consul General at Havana, L. J. 
Keena, has reported to the Department 
of Commerce. The full text of his re- 
port follows: 

There was a population of 3,570,675 in 
Cuba on September 30, 1927, according 
to data compiled by the National Cen- 
sus Office at Havana. The population 
on December 31, 1926, was 3,561,640. 

Havana, with 948,192 inhabitants, was 
the leading city in the matter of popula- 
tion, but showed a slight decreas 


a census showed the city had 948,6z2 
residents. Havana was followed in order 
by Oriente with 882,256 inhabitants, 
Santa Clara with 751,473, and Matanzas 
with 346,615. 


Complete 
News Summary 
and Index 


. of every article in 
this issue will bé found 
-on the Back Page. 


The News Summary 
is classified by topics 
| every day for the 
| convenience of the 





reader. 
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| Turn to Back Page 





wren | 
compared with December 31, 1926, when | 





Imports Reached Highest Mark, An- 
nual Report Declares. 


In almost all lines of economic activ- 
ity, the United States in the fiscal year 
ended July 1 continued the progress 


“characteristic of American industry for | 


six years,” the Secretary of Commerce, 
Herbert Hooyer, stated in his annual re- 
port made public December 1. ‘In gen- 
eral, the year was a 
American industrial and trade prosperity, 
the Secretary said. 

“It exceeded all previous records,” he 
states in‘. a summary economic review 
preceding his report, “‘ in volume of pro- 
duction and consumption and in the 
physical quantity of exports and imports. 
There was very little unemployment, ex- 


the end of the year, and the rate of reai 
of that general and permanent progress 
wages remained higher than anywhere 
else in the.world or than at any other 
time in world history. 

“The high prosperity of the year did 


not represent merely an upward swing | 


of the business cycle but was the result 
the extent and causes of which are more 


Company Awarded ‘ Title 
To Invention of Employe 


The Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Ninth Circuit in a case recently decided 
held that where an employe of a corpo- 
ration, after having agreed by written 
contract to assign to the corporation all 
inventions developed by him within the 
confines of the art in which he was em- 
ployed, voluntarily leaves the corpora- 
tion and refuses to assign an invention 
made during his term of employment 
with the corporation, the corporation is 
entitled to specific enforcement of the 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 4.] 


Farm Prices Decline 


From October Level 


Index for Wheat Reaches 
Lowest Point Since July 
of 1924. 


The level of farm prices is 138 per 
cent of the prewar level, one point below 
that of the month ended October 15, the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, De- 
partment of Agriculture, stated Decem- 
ber 1. 


Wheat reached the lowest price since 
July, 1924, on November 15, the state- 
ment says. Cotton and corn also de- 
clined for the month. Beef cattle con- 
tinued an upward trend, but hogs dropped 
sharply, causing a decline of four-points 
in the meat animal index. The grain 
price index was eight points lower than 
on October 15. 

The introductory statement on. the 
farm price index follows in full text: 

The index of the general level of farm 
prices declined one point tg 138 per cent 
of prewar level during the period from 
October 15 to November 15. Declines 
in cotton, corn, wheat, flaxseed, hay, 
potatoes, hogs, veal calves, horses, and 
chickens over-balanced increases in oats, 
rye, apples, cottonseed, beef cattle, 
lambs, sheep, eggs, butter, butterfat, and 
wool. 

There were no unusual price move- 
ments during this period. The index of 
grain prices declined eight points due 
to lower prices of all grains except oats, 
barley and rye. The drop of 4 points 
in the index of meat animals was caused 
by the sharp decline of hog prices and 
lower prices for veal calves. The ad- 
vance in the dairy and vegetables index 
was primarily caused by the further ad- 
vance in apple prices. 

Wheat: The decline in the farm price 
of wheat,. which started in July, con- 
tinued during the past month. On No- 
vember 15 the farm price had reached 
the lowest point since July, 1924. While 
the decline was general in all important 


(Continued on Page 9, Column 6.] 


Payment of Alien 
Claims Is Predicted 


House Committee Considers 
Bill and No Opposition 
Is Expressed. 


The Committee on Ways and Means of 
the House of Representatives considered 
the Alien Property Bill in executive 
session December 1. 

After the meeting Representative Wil- 
liam R. Greene (Rep.), of Council Bluffs, 
Iowa, announced orally that there had 
been no opposition to the bill expressed 
at the meeting and he is confident it will 
be approved the next time the Commit- 
tee takes it up. 

“We took no formal action on the bill 
today,” Mr. Green said, “because some 
of the members expressed a desire to 
study it in detail before voting. How- 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 2. 


record one for | 


finance, and foreign trade. 


| the full text of his report: 
cept during the moderate recession near | 





| 
| 
| 
| Production, Consumption, and Quantity of Exports and | 
| 
| 


fully set forth.in a later section of the | 
report. | 

“There were, to be sure, a few aspects | 
of American business which were less | 
satisfactory, as, for example, the coal | 
and textile industries, the relatively lew 
price of cotton with its depressing effect | 
upon the farmers of large regions of the 
South, and some continued depression in 
agriculture o fthe mid-west, although im- 
provement is taking place since the fiscal | 
year in both sections.” 

Secretary Hoover’s report covers ma- 
jor economic indexes, prices, agriculture, 
construction, transportation, banking and 
Following is 


General Indexes: The accompanying | 
table shows major economic indexes for | 
the past five fiscal years. Of the 10 in- | 
dicators presented all but three stood | 
higher in 1926-27 than in 1925-26, and 
all but two stood as high as or higher 
than in any year preceding 1925-26. One 
of the two last-mentioned exceptions, the 
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rile | Mir, Dawes Still Seeks 
To Stop Filibusters 
In Senate Debates 


Vice President Favors Reso- 
lution Providing for Ma- 
jority Cloture in Short 





Sessions. 


The Vice President, Charles G. Dawes, 
who led the fight for a revision of the 
Senate rules to eliminate filibusters, in 
an oral statement made at the White 
House on December 1 after a conference 
with President Coolidge, declared that 
while he was for majority cloture in all 
matters in order to enable the majority 
to exercise its constitutional duties, he 
favors any improvement in the Senate 
rules lessening the power of the fili- 
buster. 

He expressed himself, in this connec- 


tion, in favor of the resolution introduced | 
in the Senate providing for sucha form | 
of cloture in the short session of Con- | 


gress as will prevent the use of the fili- 
buster on revenue and appropriation bills 


thereby preventing an extra session of | 


Congress. 
Outlines His Position. 

The Vice President, after his confer- 
ence, said that he had merely called 
to pay his respects to the President. 

Relative to the Senate rules, the Vice 
President, when asked what will be his 
position in that respect stated that he 
felt that the filibuster in the last session 
of Congress had resulted in the feeling 
among Senators themselves that a 
change in the rules would not only be 
advisable but necessary. 

“Several resolutions were introduced 
by Senators in the last session of Con- 
gress to remedy the evils of the filibuster 
in the short session,” said Mr. Dawes. 
“The one which seemed to have the. most 
general support being a provision to ap- 
ply cloture on revenue and appropriation 
bills during a short session, thus taking 
out of the hands of minorities, and at 
times individuals, the power to threaten 
the blocking of governmental functions 
and compelling the calling of an extra 


[Continued on. Page 2, Column 6.] 


Boycotts by Group 
Of Grocers Prohibited 


Wholesale Association Ordered 
to Cease Practices in Re- 
straint of Trade. 


The Federal Trade Commission has or- 
dered. the Wholesale Grocers’ Associa- 
tion of New Orleans and its members 
to discontinue allezed attempts to lessen 
competition in the grocery business in 
their territory by discrimination against 
nonmembers of the Association. 

In a statement issued on December 
1, the Commisison charges that the or- 
ganization had practiced boycott, espio- 
nage, and other means of intimidation 
against manufaciurers and producers 
who sold to firms not holding member- 
ship in the organization. 

The full text of the Commission’s 
statement follows: 

The Wholesale Grocers’ Association of 
New Orleans and its members have been 
ordered by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion to discontinue attempts to lessen 
competition in the grocery business in 
their territory by discrimination against 
nonmembers of the Association. Boycott, 
espionage and other intimidations are 
said to have been practiced by the Asso- 
ciation against manufacturers and pro- 
ducers who sold to nonmembers. 

Members of the Association, who are 
firms and individuals doing an interstate 
business in wholesale groceries, are said 
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Funds to Control 


Floods Exhausted 
By Levee Boards 


House Committee Informed 
Local Agencies Are No 
Longer Able to Meet 
Expenses. 


Purchase of Lands 
For Reservoir Urged 


Government Asked to Assume 
Full Responsibility for 
Program on Missis- 
sippi River. 


Levee boards in the Mississippi Basin 
can no longer continue to pay expenses 
of flood control, and the Valley will 
“a canker in the heart of the 
nation” unless the Federal Government 
assumes full responsibility for protect- 
ing its own interests and those of its 
people against its own waterway’s rav- 
ages, J. S. Allen, of Greenville, Miss., 


| representing the Board of Mississippi 
| Levee Commissioners of Mississippi, told 


the House Committee on Flood Control 


| December 1. 


Mr. Allen said he had spent 10 years 


| in the service of the Mississippi River 


Commission and 28 years with the 
Levee Board. He stated the people of 
the Lower Yazoo Valley ask the Federal 
Government to assume full responsibil- 
ity, relieving them of a burden which 
“should never have been theirs.” He 
said the Lower Yazoo Valley district 


has failed, after spending $24,397,069. 


Reservoir is Advecated. 


George W. Armstrong, of Fort Worth, 
Tex., owner of lands in the Natchez, 


| Miss., region, advocated Federal pur- 


chase of or acquisition of rights to use 
upwards of 200,000 acres on the Mis- 
sissippi side of the Mississippi. River be- 
tween Vicksburg and Baton Rouge, for 
reservoir purposes. He said that the 
wooded tracts in this area, together with: 
reforestration, would -be- helpful in the- 
reservoir project. He said that while 
$50,000,000 would be needed to provide 
levees in this area, approximately $5,- 
000,000 would buy the land outright 
under a reservoir plan. 

Questioned by the chairman, Repre- 
sentative Reid (Rep.), of Aurora, IIL, 
he said that there also were reservoir 
sites available above Vicksburg and that 
he had heard the Government years ago 
bought lands for that purpose above 
Cairo. Representative Swing (Rep.), of 
El Centro, Calif., said he understood the 
idea of the witness was twofold, namely 
(1) that the land owners injured by the 
joint action of the Government and the 
levee districts be compensated, over 
which, Mr. Swing said, the Committee 
has no jurisdiction; and (2) flood con- 
trol, by making this area. a reservoir, 
in which the Committee would be iater- 
ested, but, Mr. Swing added, it is a «ues- 
tion whether that could be done without 
leveeing. 

Urges Purchase of Land. 

Mr. Allen said that the water woulg 
be impounded in this area and that if it 
were not impounded that water would 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 2.) 


Chemical Advisory 
Committee Enlarged 


Eight New Members Are Ap- 
pointed by Mr. Hoover; Meet- 
ing Called December 12. 


Appointment of eight more members 
to the Chemical Advisory Committee of 
the Department of Commerce was an- 
nounced in a statement by the Secre- 
tary of Commerce, Herbert Hoover, De- 
cember 1. They are in addition to the 
eight already acting on the Committee, 

Following is the full text of the state- 
ment, listing the new members and the 
former membership of the Committee, 
which Secretary Hoover said was orig- 
inally established to act as a liaison body 
between the chemical industry and the 
Department of Commerce. 

For a number of reasons it has been 
found desirable to increase the member- > 
ship of the Chemical Advisory Commit- 
tee to the Department of Commerce, and 
upon invitation by Mr. Hoover the fol- 
lowing persons have accepted appoint- 
ment to this Committee: 

Frank A. Blair, 
Varick St., New York, N. Y. 

Gilbert Colgate, Colgate & Company, 
Jersey City, N. J. 

Lamot du Pont, E. I. du Pont de Ne- 
mours & Co., Wilmington, Del. 

Chas. L. Huisking, Chas. L. Huisking, 
Inc., 5 Platt St., New York, N..Y. 

H. C. Parmelee, McGraw-Hill Publish- 
ing Co., 10th Ave. and 36th St.,-New 
York, N. Y. 

Frederick Rosengarten, Merck & Coy 
9th and Parrish Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

J. T. Skelly, Hercules Powder Co., Wil+ 
mington, Del. 

Walter Teagle, Standard Oil Co. 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 5.) . 
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cated in Interest of Public 
and Broadcasters. 


[Continued from Page 1,] 
elared, intends to be “hard-boiled” in 
the matter of staying on assigned wave 
lengths, and intends to prosecute those 
stations which fail to do so. 

Programs improved. 

The Commissioner from the fourth 
radio zone spoke on behalf of his col- 
leagues in making this announcement. 
He gave it as his opinion that never 
has a radio set afforded its owner as 
much in quality of program and recep- 
tion as at the present time. The Com- 
mission’s policy has had the result thus 
fer of stimulating the quality of pro- 
grams presented by broadcasters, all of 
whom want to rank high in “public 


interest, convenience or necessity,” he 


said. 
Following is the full text of the state- 


ment issued by the Commission Decem- 


ber 1: 

Definite policies for the further clear- 
ing of the broadcast band by the further 
transfer of certain stations, as well as 
by denial of broadcasting licenses were 
determined upon by the Federal Radio 
Commission at its meeting today. 

Such denials and transfers will become 
effective with the expirations of the se- 
ries of 60-day licenses which the Com- 
mission has made effective today. 

Individual members of the Commission 
have, from the very first, realized that 
elimination of some 300 broadcasters was 
eventually the only real solution for the 
present overcrowding of the air chan- 
nels. This number is approximately the 
total of those who came on the air dur- 


ing the breakdown of the law of 1926. | 


But the Commissioners recognized also 


that important constitutional questions | 


are involved in such license denials and 
transfers, and that in some cases court 
action could be expected. To have under- 
taken denying licenses at the outset 
might have tied up -the Commission by 
injunction and court orders, preventing 
it from making any progress in attack- 
ing the big problems it faced back in 
April and May. It, therefore, proceeded 
to make the best of a bad situation, and 
carried out both local and national re- 
allocation of existing stations, denying 
licenses to none. 
Situation Changed. 

But now with local stations separated 

at 50-kilocycle intervals; with all sta- 
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Sales of Livestock Are Largest Item 
In Census of Distribution for Chicago 
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proach Seven Billion Dollars in Year. 
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tablishments, $106,056,300, and furniture 
and house furnishings, $100,096,100. 

On the wholesale side, largest sales 
were in livestock, aggregating $526,190,- 
400; meat and poultry, $347,817,300; 


dry goods and notions, $292,643,700; 
fruits and vegetables, $241,495,900; iron 
and steel, $232,355,700; hardware and 
agricultural implements, $215,740,600; 
dairy and poultry products, $215,003,300. 


Retail Companies 
Employed 223,398 

There were 222,398 persons engaged in 
retail establishments, drawing an aggre- 
gate pay roll of $263,128,600. In whole- 
sale establishments, there were 126,655 
persons engaged with total salaries and 
wages of $258,068,800. 

Following is the full text of the sum- 


limit their sales to the retail establish- 
ments located within the corporate limits 
of Chicago. It must also be remembered 
that certain groupings of establishments 


grocery and delicatessen, $319,604,700; ' include commodities which are sold in 


' grocery and delicatessen establishments. 


Among these are confectionery, ice 
cream, and soft drinks, which are not 
only sold by 3,169 establishments for 
which separate statistics are shown, but 
also are sold by drug stores and pos- 
sibly stores engaged primarily in the 
purchase and sale of other commodities. 

In order to group the establishments, 
the Bureau of the Census has found it 


' necessary to assign the statistics to cer- 


mary o.@he census issued by the Bureau ' 
of the Census; the complete statistical | 


report is available upon request: 

The Department of Commerce an- 
nounces that an analysis of the statistics 
for the 48,521 establishments reported at 
the recent census of distribution of Chi- 
cago, Ill., shows that the largest annual 
sales for 1926 were made by 71 whole- 
sale livestock establishments. 
of these establishments amounted to 
$526,190,400. Including the salaried em- 
ployes, proprietors and firm members, 
there were 932 persons at work in the 
establishments, and their annual salaries 
amounted to $2,580,700. 


Some Duplications 


Of Figures Necessary 
Next to livestock establishments, the 


The sales { ,. 
* lishments, the largest sales are shown 


tain classes, according to the principal 
commodity handled. It is possible to 
show separate data for 60 classes of 
establishments engaged in retail busi- 
ness, all other establishments of this 
kind being grouped under “Miscella- 
neous.” In the wholesale branch of in- 


} dustry, 60 classes are shown separately, 


* 325 establishments being included in the 


“Miscellaneous” group. A miscellaneous 


‘ group is necessary to avoid disclosing 
* the data reported for individual estab- 


lishments. 
Next to grocery and delicatessen estab- 


for 2,849 establishments engaged in the 
sale of meat and poultry. Two hundred 


; thirty-four of these are classed as whole- 


, sale, and 2,615 as retail. 


The total sales 
of these 2,849 establishments in 1926 
amounted to $430,900,000, and they gave 
employment during the year to 14,113 


| persons, the amount paid in salaries and 


largest sales are shown for 8,841 whole- j 


sale and retail grocery and delicftessen 


| establishments. The sales of these estab- 





tions on even 10-kilocycle separations; | 
with wave jumpers and power jumpers | 
put back into their propert places as | 


dictated by merit; with the Canadian 
channels all cleared; and with a band 


of some 35 nonheterodyning or cleared ! 


channels to be in operation by January, 


the Commission finds itself in a wholly | 


different situation. ae, 
Local and national reception will within 
60 days have been put in the best condi- 


| ing on 1,220 kilocycles 500 watts and | 


lishments amounted to $513,060,400. Of 
these 8,841 establishments, 366 were en- 


wages being $21,388,600. 

The statistical tables, available upon 
request, give separate statistics for as 
many groups of establishments as can 


j be shown without disclosing the figures 


| for an individual establishment. 


gaged principally in wholesale business, | 
and their annual sales amounted to $319, 


604,700, while the annual sales of the 8,- } different classes of mercantile transac- 


475 retail establishments amounted to 
$193,455,700. Including the salaried em- 
ployes, proprietors, and firm members, 
there were 27,250 persons at work in 
these stores, and their annual salaries 
amounted to $34,901,400. 

Necessarily, the retail establishments 
purchase from the wholesale concerns, 
and a combination of the sales of the two 
classes results in some duplications; 
however, the wholesale stores do not 


with KFMX, transferred to 1,050 kilo- 
cycles 500 watts, sharing with Station 
WDGY. 

WDGY—Minneapolis, Minn., operat- 
ing on 1,150 kilocycles 500 watts, sbar- 
ing with WRHM, transferred to 1,050 
kilocycles 500 watts, sharing with Sta- 
tion WCAL. 

WRHM—Fridley, Minn., assigned to 
full time on 1,150 *kilocycles. 

WADC Akron, “Ohio, operating on 
1,010 kilocycles 500 watts, transferred 
to 1,260 kilocycles 1,000 watts. 

WDWF-WLSI—New Bedford, Mass., 
operating on 1,090 kilocycles 500 watts, 
transferred to 1,150 kilocycles 250 watts. 

WCAO—Baltimore, Md., operating on 
1,330 kilocycles 250 watts, sharing with 
WCBM, transferred to 1,230 kilocycles 
250 watts, sharing with WFBR. 

WCBM—Baltimore, Md., remains 
1,330 kilocycles 100 watts. ; 

WDOD—Chattanooga, Tenn., operat- 


on 


| previously assigned to 1,230 kilocycles, 


tion possible with the present number | 


of stations on the air. 


Further improve- | 


ments will have to come by elimination ||} 


tations ‘ ri service corre- | 
of stations not rendering se e ously 


sponding to the interference they cause. 
Court injunctions in such cases cannot 


sharing with WBRC, now transferred to 
230 kilocycles 500-watts, full time. 


5 


: These 
data will be found of great interest, as 


they show very clearly the extent of the 


,; tions carired on in the city, the number 
! of persons to whom they give employ- 


ment and other information that is 


; necessary to a definite understanding of 


j tho 


‘ 
: 
i 
‘ 
i 
j 





distribution 
Chicago. 

Further details concerning this census 
will be published from time to time, and 
it is intended to summarize the data in 
a pamphlet which will be available for 
general distribution. 


of commodities in 


issued license at new location in Port- 
land (153 16th Street), 1,060 kilocycles, 
50 watts, sharing with KFJR. 
Construction Permits. 

The following construction permits 
have been issued to existing stations: 

WTFF—Independent Publishing Co., 
Mount Vernon, Va., issued construction 
permit to increase power to 10,000 watts 


| on 1,480 kilocycles, sharing time with 


WHBN. Station to be ready to use in- 
creased power December 20, 1927. 

WHBN—University of Florida, Gaines- 
ville, Fla., issued construction permit to 
increase power to 5,000 watts on 1,480 
kilocycles, sharing time with WTFF, 
comletion date May 1, 1928. 

WKBW—Churchill Evangelistic As- 
soc. Inec., isued construction permit to 
increase power to 5,000 watts, operating 
on 1,580 kilocycles. Station to be located 
at Amhurst, N. Y. and ready for opera- 
tion March 1, 1928. 

WBBW—Ruffner Junior High School, 


| Norfolk, Va., isued construction permit 


on 1,230 kilocycles, 250 watts, and previ- | 


instructed to share time with 


| WDOD, now transferred to 1,240 kilo- | 


been accomplished in the long-wave por- | 


tion of the spectrum. 
on, the Commission, therefore, can devote 
itself to clearing yp the remainder of 
the broadcasting band by transfers and 
denials of licenses. 

Incidentally, it is: known that Members 
of Congress and others interested in 
radio matters would like to see, adjudi- 
cated by the courts, the rights of the 


From this time | 


_ 3 OF ’ ‘ 
now interfere with the clearing that has | cycles, 250 watts, full time. 


Changes Effective December 15. 
Special Order No. 214. 
promote public convenience or interest, 
or to serve public necessity, it is hereby 
ordered that changes be made in the op- 
erations of the stations listed below, ef- 


| time, December 15, 1927. 


WPSW—Philadelphia, Pa., operating 


| on 1,480 kilocycles, 50 watts, transferred 


radio supervisory authority under ‘the | 


1927 law to deny licenses in order that 


next session. 


Changes in Radio 


to 1,450 kilocycles, 50 watts. 
WNBQ—Rochester, N. Y., operating on 


| 1,480 kilocycles, 14 watts, transferre 

definite knowledge of the status of the | ; , a ee A, - a ransferred to 
. : .- | 1,460 kilocycles, 15 watts. 

1927 law can be laid before Congress in | 


planning future radio legislation at the | on 1,480 kilocycles, 15 watts, transferred 


KGEQ—Minneapolis, Minn., operating 


| to 1,470 kilocycles, 50 watts. 


Broadcasting Ordered | 


Commission Announces 
struction Permits and Changes 
in Call Letters. 


Two special orders announcing T1 
more changes in the conditions of op- 


Con: | 


KGBY—Columbus, Nebr., operating on 
1,480 kilocycles, 50 watts, transferred to 
1,350 kilocycles, 50 watts. 

KGDR—San Antonio, Tex., operating 
on 1,480 kilocycles, 15 watts, transferred 
to 1,450 kilocycles, 15 watts. 

WLBQ 


| 480 kiloeycles, 25 watts, transferred to 
| 1,370 kilocycles, 25 watts. 


eration of broadcasting stations, effec- | 


tive December 1, and six changes ef- 
fective December 15, have 
issuéd by the Federal Radio Commission. 
Five changes in broadcasting 
tion call letters were also authorized. 

In addition to these the Commission 
issued licenses to five new stations as 
a result of construction perm:ts previ- 
ously authorized, and also issued co1i- 
struction permits to 12 existing stations. 

Following are the orders of the Com- 


just been 


Changes in Call Letters. 


In order to | Co., Superior, Wis., issued construction 


to rebuild transmitter and increase power 


| to 100 watts on 1,270 kilocycles, sharing 
WBRC—Birmingham, Ala., operating | 


time with Station WTAR-WSUF. 
WWL—Loyola University, New Or- 

leans, La., issued construction permit to 

increase power to 500 watts on 1,220 


| kilocycles. 


WEBC—Head of Lakes Broadcasting 


permit to increase power to 1,000 watts, 
6 a. m. to 6. p. m. on 1,240 kilocycles. 
KGRS—Gish Radio Service, Amarillo, 


| Texas, issued construction permit to in- 
fective at 6 o’clock a. m., local standard | F 


crease power to 500 watts, 6 a. m. to 6 


| P. m., and 250 watts after 6 p. m. on 


1,230 kilocycles. 

WLEX—The Lexington Air Station, 
Lexington, Mass., issued construction 
permit to increase power to 50 watts on 
1,390 kilocycles, (formerly owned by J. 


| Smith Dodge.) 


The following changes in call letters | 


Were. announced by the Federal Radio 

Commission: 
WIBI—Flushing, 

changed to WGOP. 
KFVE—St. Louis, 


N. Y.—Call letters 


Mo., call 


| changed to KWK. 


sta- | 


KGBS—Seattle, Wash., call letters 


| changed to KVL, effective January 1, 


mission and the announcements regard- | 


* ing other changes: 


Special Order No. 213. In order to 


promote public convenience or interest, | 


or to serve public necessity, it is hereby 


ordered that changes be made in the | 


operations of the stations listed below, 


effective at 6 o’clock a. m. local standard | 


time, December 1, 1927: 

KFOY—St. Paul, Minn., operating on 
1,050 kilocycles 250 watts, transferred 
to 1,350 kilocycles 250 watts, sharing 
time with Station WAMD. 

WAMD—Minneapolis, Minn.. 
ing on 1,330 kilocycles 500 watts, trans- 
ferred to 1,350 kilocycles 500 watts, shar- 
ing time with Station KFOY. 


WCAL—Northfield, Minn., operating 


on 1,270 kilocycles 500 watts, sharing | 


ovperat- | 


| 
| 


1928. 

WRSC—Chelsea, 
changed to WLOE. 

WDWM—Asbury Park, N. J., call let- 
ters changed to WCAP. 

Licenses issued by Commission as re- 
sult of construction permits previously 
authorized: 

WNBW—Home Cut Glass 
Co., Carbondale, Pa., issued a license to 
operate on 1,500 kilocycles, 5 watts. 

KGHB—Radio Sales Company, Hono- 
lulu, T. H., ‘issued a license to operate 
on 1,320 kilocycles, 250 watts. 

WRHF—Washington Radio Hospital 
Fund, Washington, D. C., licensed at 
new location (Hotel Annapolis, H 
Street, N. W.), 930 kilocycles, 150 watts, 
6 a. m. to 7 p. m. only. 

KFJR—Ashley C. Dixon & Son, Port- 
land, Ore., issued license 
tion in Portland (95 Fifth Street), 1,060 
kilocycles, 100 watts, sharing with 
KTBR. 

KTBR—M. E. Brown, Portland, Ore., 


Mass., call 


letters | 


letters | 





at new loca- | 


WNBR—John Ulrick, Memphis, Tenn., 
issued construction permit to increase 
power to 100 watts on 1,300 kilocycles, 
sharing time with Station WGBC. 

WCLO—C. E. Whitmore, Kenosha, 
Wis., isued construction permit to move 
station from Camp Lake, Wis. 

The following two stations have ceased 


Atwood, Ill., operating on 1,- | to operate: 


KGDJ—R. R. Rathert, Cresco, Iowa, 
deleted as of October 28, 1927. 

WRAV—Antioch College, Yellow 
Springs, Ohio, deleted as of November 
15, 1927. 


United States Not to Aid 
In Peace Enforcement Plan 


[Continued from Page 1,] 
was pointed out by the Department, like 
the United States, are not concerned 
with the size of the armies of Europe. 
But on the other hand, the situation in 
Europe is entirely different. These va- 
rious states are more or less interested 
in the armaments of the other states 
of Europe from the Baltic to the Medi- 


| terranean. 
& China | 


Problem Purely European. 

Therefore, the United States has con- 
cluded that the problem of land arma- 
ments is regional, it was stated by the 
Department. 

It is quite likely that the United States 
will be interested in some of the rules 
and regulations which might be adopted 
by a disarmament conference, such as 
rules pertaining to enlistments, reserves 
and the use of poison gas. 

Regarding the problem of naval limi- 
tation, the Department considers this 
to be entirely different, it was stated. 
Navies are not exactly regional, there 
being only five countries with navies of 
any size—Great Britain, the United 


a 
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Expansion Required 
To Satisfy Demand 


For Junior Colleges 


‘Development Toward In- 
tended Objectives Said to 
Have Been Diverted. 


Tendency to Expand 


Dr. Klein, of Bureau of Educa- 
tion, Says Significance of 
School “Distorted.” 
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Large college attendance has tended to 
distort the education significance of the 
junior college and to divert its develop- 
ment from the aims that psychological 
and social considerations intended that it 
should serve, The idea of the junior col- 
lege was seized by the four-year institu- 
tions as a means of relief from the num- 
bers and troubles which crowd their 
freshmen and sophomore years. 

Educational functions peculiar to the 
theory of the junior college have to a 
large extent been lost to sight im the de- 
sire to emphasize this type of institu- 
tion as a source of relief from over- 
crowded colleges and universities. The 
argument that the junior college is in- 
tended to enrich and raise the level of 
local educational opportunity might well 
have been advanced as cover for the self- 
interest of the four-year institutions, but 
this has not usually been the case. 

One president of a college in a Western 
State where junior colleges have devel- 
oped extensively was led by the nature 
of their advocacy to question the honesty 
of educational arguments offered in their 
favor. In picturesque language he as- 
serted that “The junior college was con- 
ceived in dishoner and is being nursed 
upon deception.” 


Has Not Kept Pace With Demand. 


The results of junior college growth 
have on the whole, however, not met the 
expectations of those who looked to it 
to reduce attendance at the four-year 
institutions. The junior college move+ 
ment has not kept pace with 
high school. Emphasis has been placed 
upon paralleling the first two years of 
the four-year college course in the na- 
ture of the work offered, in methods, 
and in the training of the faculty. Stand- 
ards for the junior college have been 
set up in terms applicable to the four- 
year colleges, 

The result probably has been to in- 
crease rather than to diminish the de- 
mand for four years of college educa- 
tion. Realization of this fact is now be- 
ginning to make possible reassertion of 
the original purposes of the junior col- 
lege and to permit more thoughtful di- 
rection of their operation to the attain- 
ment of these objectives. 

More complete recognition of its pecu- 
liar objectives may counteract a tendency 
in junior “college development that is 
cause for concern both to four-year insti- 
tutions and to those who regard the 
junior college as having a specific place 
and function in our system of education. 

Since emphasis has been upon junior 
college work as the first two years of 
the traditional college course, only the 
first ‘half of what is still looked upon 
as a unit period in higher education, the 
natural ambition of these institutions 
has been to convert themselves into full- 
grown four-year colleges. Clear defini- 
tion of specific objectives for the junior 
college may be expected to discourage 
further development in this direction. 

It still remains to be seen whether 
these objectives will tend to produce 
separate junior college units or whether 
the work of the high school will be ex- 
tended to cover the entire field of what 
is now, upon technical and psychological 
grounds, regarded as secondary educa- 
tion. 

The probability is that, along with 
the development of junior college edu- 
cation to provide “completion” training 
not now furnished systematically either 
in the high school or college, will be de- 
veloped a type*of training that will con- 
template passage from junior college to 
the advanced technical schools or to 
higher institutions with objectives of 
the peculiarly university type described 
above. 

Place for Four-Year Colleges. 


If this should be the case, four-year 
colleges may be tempted to jump to the 
conclusion that they will be squeezed 
out between the junior college and the 
university. In view of the diversity of 
American educational tastes and ambi- 
tions and of the ever-growing demand for 
education, this would be an inference 
founded upon insufficient consideration. 

The most important effect of such co- 
ordination of junior college and univer- 
sity would be to contribute to the in- 
fluences which already make it highly 
desirable that the four-year colleges 
redefine their objectives and position. 
States, Japan, France and Italy. Re- 
garding this problem, the United States 
feels, it was stated, that these countries 
could enter into a naval agreement 
among themselves, and that they should 
do so. ; 

There is no use trying to make a naval 
limitation agreement which will satisfy 
every nation in the world, the Depart- 
ment stated. This could not be done. 
Neither does Secretary Kellogg believe 
the United States could make an agree- 
ment regarding land armaments that 
would fit the entire world. 

The United States, it was stated, is 
ready to go ahead with the disarmament 
conference, whenever the other nations 
are ready. It has made no change what- 
ever in its policy. 


Company Awarded Title 
To Invention of Employe 
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contract by way of assignment of the 
invention. 

The case is entitled The Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Company of Akron, Ohio, v. 
Grover C. Miller, (The full text of the 
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Grocers’ Association Ordered to Cease 
Boycotts Aimed to Reduce Competition 


Group of Wholesalers in New Orleans Accused by Fed- 
eral Trade Commission. 
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to have combined to enforce their own 
system of distribution. Goods were to 
go from manufacturer to wholesaler, 
wholesaler to retailer, and retailer to 
the consuming public. 

The Association opposed any other 
channel of distribution, such as that in 
which goods were shipped from manu- 
facturer not to the wholesale dealer but 
directly to dealers doing both a whole- 
sale and a retail business or a retail 
business only, or to purchasing enter- 
prises of retail dealers ‘banded together 
to buy directly from the manufacturer. 

Such channels of trade as the fore- 
going are characterized by the Associa- 
tion members as irregular and illegiti- 
mate. 

Members of the association are said to 
have coerced manufacturers and pro- 
ducers into dealing only with the mem- 
bers of thé association and to promising 
not to sell to the so-called irregular and 
illegitimate dealers. 

These acts are held by the Commission 
to be unfair competition in commerce in 
violation of section 5 of the Federal 
Trade Commission Act. 


Specific Practices 
Are Prohibited 


The association and ifs members are 
ordered by the Commission to cease and 
desist from combining among themselves 
to lessen competition in interstate com- 
merce in groceries or allied products by 
any of the following methods: 

(a) Holding meetings for the inter- 
change of information concerning, and 
the adoption and discussion of plans and 
measures for, carrying out the above-de- 
scribed undertakings, or similar under- 
takings. 

(b) Notifying manufacturers and pro- 
ducers of groceries or allied products of 
such undertakings and their purpose and 
effect, and by seeking to procure or pro- 
curing any manufacturers or producers 
to. abide by such agreements or under- 
takings or similar agreements or under- 
takings on the part of the respondents 
or any of them; 

(c) Seeking by boycotts and by other 
means of intimidation ‘and coercion to 
compel manufacturers and producers of 
groceries and allied products to sell the 
groceries and products in which they re- 
spectively deal only to wholesale dealers 
who are classified by respondents or any 
of them as so-called regular and legiti- 
mate dealers in groceries and allied prod- 
ucts, and seeking to confine sales to the 
members of the respondent association, 
and seeking to restrain such manufac- 


Chemical Advisory 
Committee Enlarged 


Eight New Members Are Ap- 
pointed by Mr. Hoover; Meet- 
ing Called December 12. 


[Continued from Page 1,] 
New Jersey, 26 Broadway, New York, 
N. Y. 

In addition, the committee as consti- 
tuted three years ago is composed of the 
following men: 

A. Cressy Harrison, Chairman,” Union 
Carbide & Carbon Corp., 30 East 42nd 
Street, New York, N. Y. 

H. E. .Howe, Secretary, Industrial & 
Engineering Chemistry, Mills Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Leo H. Bakeland, Bakelite Corpora- 
tion, 247 Park Avenue, New York, 1 ae a 

D. A. S. Burdick, Abbott Laboratories, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Henry Howard, Grasselli Chemical Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Gustavus Ober, G. Ober & Sons Co., 
Baltimore, Md. ; 

E. T. Trigg, John Lucas & Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

S. W. Wilder, Merrimac Chemical Co., 
148 State Street, Boston, Mass. 

It was also announced by the Chemi- 
¢Al Division of the Department that a 
mecting of the committee has been called 
for December 12 at the Department of 
Commerce building in Washington. It 
will discuss with Secretary Hoover and 
the Director of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, Dr. Julius 
Klein, matters of mutual interest to the 
chemical industry and the Department 
of Commerce. 


School Adopts New Pla 
Of Supervised Research 


Supervised research for high school 


students is a distinctive feature of a new 
plan of education inaugurated in high 
school classes of Highland Park, Mich., 
the Bureau of Education, Department of 
the Interior, stated on December 1. The 
statement follows in full text: 

Less recitation and more study, and 
less home work and more supervised re- 
search, are features of the new plan of 
education inaugurated this fall in high 
school classes of Highland Park, Mich. 

Following the system which has been 
successfully used in the high school of 
the University of Chicago, courses are 
divided into four distinct sections: The 
inventory test or diagnosis, to discover 
the capacity and previous knowledge of 
the student; the preview, in which the 
student will be given a general idea of 
the course of study; the assimilative 
period, in which the student, with the aid 
of guide sheets, engages in outside read- 
ing and research covering the period of 
the course; and the period of organiza- 
tion and recitation, during which the stu- 
dent, in short platform talks or written 
theses, discusses the material studied 
during the assimilative period. 
opinion will be found on page 10 of 
this issue). 

The defendant, Grover C. Miller, an 
employe of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Company, developed a device for hold- 
ing and rotating a tire while it was 
being lined, while working for the cor- 
poration. 


turers and producers from selling their | 


respective products to so-called irregu- 
lar and illegitimate dealers; 

(d) Seeking or securing the names of 
so-called irregular or illegitimate deal- 
ers in groceries and allied products, and 
reporting the names of such dealers to 
manufacturers and producers of groceries 
and allied products, and inducing or com- 
pelling such manufacturers and_pro- 
ducers to cease dealing with or to re- 
fuse to deal with such dealers; 


Espionage on Shipments 
Barred by Commission 

(e) Espionage at wharves, docks, 
freight stations and warehouses, and at 
other places at which merchandise is, un- 
loaded, discharged, stored and delivered, 
for the purpose of ascertaining sales of 
groceries and allied products by manu- 
facturers and producers thereof to so- 
called irregular and illegitimate dealers, 
and by threats of boycott or by boy- 
cotting, seeking to induce manufacturers 
to refrain from selling or supplying such 
products to such dealers; 

(f) Using any other cooperative, 
mutual or individual means to carry out 
any of the methods of undertakings 
herein described with the intent or ef- 
fect of lessening competition in inter- 
state trade or commerce in groceries 
and allied products, 

Officers and members of the Whole- 
sale Grocers Association, of New Or- 
leans, are as follows: 

George P. Thompson, president; C. W. 
Mackie, first vice president; W. B. 
Sirera, second vice president, and H. 
S. Herring, secretary; H. T. Cottam and 
Company; Schmidt & Ziegler, Ltd.; 
George A. Wiegand and A. C. St. Mark, 
partners doing business under the trade 
name and style, G. A. Wiegand & Com- 
pany; J. & N. Schwabacher; Kohlman 
Brothers & Sugerman, Inc.; Hugh Mc- 
Closkey, Joseph McCloskey and Harry 
B. McCloskey, partners doing business 
under the trade name and style Mc- 
Closkey Bros.; S. Pfeifer and A. B. 
Newman, partners doing business under 
the trade name and style, S. Pfeifer & 
Company; H. Lochte & Company; Weiss- 


Frank & Company;- Woodward, Wight | 


& Company; Charles Dennery, Inc.; In- 
terstate Wholesale Grocers, Ine.; A. 
Adler & Company, Inc.; Goodman-Beer 
& Company; Albert Mackie & Company; 
Harry Goodman, Harry Hyman, George 
W. Wiegand, Charles W. Ziegler, E. J. 
Domerque and C. P. Judkins. 


Mr. Dawes Still Seeks 
Change in Senate Rule 


for Majority Cloture to 
Prevent Filbusters. 


[Continued from Page 1,] 
sesSion unless concessions in general 
legislation were made to the minority or 
to the individual.” 

. Favors Majority Cloture. 

The Vice President said that his own 
position was for majority cloture in all 
matters, holding that that was neces- 
sary in order to enable the majority to 
exercise its constitutional duties but 
that he favored any improvement in the 
lessening the power of the filibuster, of 
course favoring the resolution already 
introduced in the Senate providing for 
such a form of cloture in the short ses- 
sion as will prevent the use of the fili- 
buster on revenue and appropriation 
bills—thus taking away the power to 
compel an extra session of Congress by 
choking the supply of revenue to the 
Government unless an extra session were 
called. 

The Vice President said he favored the 








Alien Applications 
For Naturalization 


Establish Record 


High Level Exceeded Only 
By That Reached in 
Year 1919, 


240,339 Petitions Filed 


Department of Labor Reviews 
Activities of Foreign Residents 
in Seeking Citizenship. 


The Secretary of Labor, James J. 
Davis, in a statement just made public, 
reports that a total of 240,339 petitions 
were filed by aliens for naturalization 
during the past fiscal year, the largest 
on record except in 1919 when 266,858 
such petitions were filed. He also re- 
ports that there were 199,804 certificates 


of naturalization issued which was also 
the largest number ever issued except 
in 1919 when, due to the large number 
of military naturalizations, 217,358 such 
certificates were issued. 


Flood of Applications. 

Secretary Davis’ statement, 
text, follows: 

During the past fiscal year, said James 
J. Davis, Secretary of Labor, there were 
258,295 declarations of intention to be- 
come citizens, 240,339 petitions .for 
naturalization filed, and 199,804 certifi- 
cates of naturalization issued during the 
year. These figures show a decrease in 
the number of declarations of intention 
from the preceding year of 19,244, There 
were, however, 10,165 applications on 
file in the bureau from aliens desiring 
to make declarations of intention which 
were under investigation at the end of 
the year. Notable increases, however, 
are observable in the petitions for nat- 
uralization filed and certificates issued. 
In the preceding year there were 172,232 
petitions filed, or 68,107 fewer than in the 
fiscal year 1927. In the preceding year 
there were 146,331 certificates of natur- 
alization issued, or 53,473 fewer than 
the year under review. 

Approach 1919 Level. 

The increases are noticed, therefore, in 
the two branches of the work which re- 
quire the greater administrative super- 
vision and attention. In this year the 
largest number of petitions for naturali- 
zation were filed that were ever filed in 
the history of the Federal supervision, 
excepting the high level year of 1919, 
when 256,858 petitions for naturaliza- 
tion were filed. The largest number of 
naturalization certificates was issued dur- 
ing this year of any excepting in 1919. 
In the former year, due to the large 
number of military naturalizations, there 


in full 


° —s | were 217,358 certificates issued. 
Favors a Resolution Providing re aa 


Number of Petitions Denied. 

A total of 11,946 petitions for natural- 
ization were denied during the year by 
both Federal and State courts. The 
causes were largely incompetency of wit- 
nesses, ignorance of the institutions of 
our Government, immoral character, and 
lack of sufficient residence. The courts 
temporarily deferred the admission to 
citizenship of 41,770 applicants in order 
to give the Government further time to 
furnish evidence or to enable the candi- 
dates to qualify for admission to citi- 
zenship. In all there were 211,750 peti- 
tions heard by the 2,220 courts, repre- 
senting an increase of 52,145 applica- 
tions over the preceding fiscal year. 
Norris amendment to the Constitution 
abolishing the short session of Congress. 
He stated that if this amendment were 
adopted the evils of the filiouster would 
be lessened but not at all destroyed. He 
said that he feels that the power of con- 
structing legislation under the present 
rules of the Senate enables minorities 
to enforce personal concessions in gen- 
eral legislation. 
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Amount of Damages 
For Delay to Ship by 
Repairers Is Argued 


Supreme Court Considers 
Two Bases for Fixing 
Loss. 


Second Case Is Heard 


Railway Employe Claims Com- 
pensation for Injury in 
Fall at Station. 


The Supreme Court of the United 
States on December 1, heard arguments 
in case No. 102, the Robins Dry Dock & 
Repair Company v. George Flint, Samuel 
W. Collins and Ludwig E. Brehem et al., 
on writ of certiorati to the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals for Second 
Circuit, involving the right of ship char- 
terers to recover damages resulting from 
delay in ship’s repairs due to the neg- 
ligence of the repairers. 

Whether or not the Federal Em- 
ployers’ Liability Act was applicable in 
the case of the injury of a station agent 
of the Missouri Pacific Railroad at 
Magness, Ark., who sustained the in- 
juries as the result of a fall on the sta- 
tion platform, also was argued before 
the Court, on December 1, in the case, 
No. 100, of the Missouri Pacific Rail- 
road Company v. Mary I. Abey, on writ 
of certiorari to the Supreme Court of 
Missouri. 

Ship Delayed Two Weeks. 

The drydock company case involved 
repairs on the steamship “Bjornefjord,” 
sent to dry dock for repairs in 1917, 
which was delayed two weeks because 
a propellor to be fitted was broken by 
employes of the drydock company. 

The vessel was chartered from its 
owners by Messers. Flint, Collins, Bre- 
hem, et al. for $6,000 a month, but owing 
to the war demand for shipping its 
market value at the time was said to 
be 14 per cent greater. The drydock 
company settled with the owners on the 
basis of the monthly rental rate and 
the charterers’ brought suit. 

The question presented to the court 
was set forth by Chief Justice Mack 
of the Circuit Court of Appeals, Second 
Circuit, which found in favor to the 
charterers_as follows: 

“Clearly the result reached found no 
injustice to respondent. Its liability for 

- its tortious act is the actual damage done 
to the combined interests in the ship. The 
measure of the .total recovery is the 
market value of the loss of the use. If 
there had been no charterer, the entire 
loss would have been sustained by the 
owner; therefore, he could have #ecoy- 
ered the amount for himself.” 

The brief for the petitioner presented 
to the Supreme Court was signed by 
James K. Symmers,and John C. Crawley, 
and-for the respondents by H. Alan 
Dawson, and Burlingham, Veeder, Masten 
and Fearey. ; 

In the Missouri Pacific case it was 
contended by counsel for the railroad 
company that Miss Aeby, who slipped on 
the ice-encrusted surface of ridges that 
covered the station platform, was fa- 
miliar with the peculiar condition of the 
platform and received the injuries as the 
result of her own negligence. 

Respondent’s counsel argued that the 
condition of the station platform was due 
to the negligence of the railroad, the 
finding reached by the Missouri Su- 
preme Court. 

Edward J. White, James F. Green, and 
Merritt U. Hayden appeared for the 
railroad company and Patrick Henry 
Cullen for the respondent. 


Infantile Paralysis 
Is Less Prevalent 


Decline in Incidence of Disease 
Has Been Gradual Since 
September. 


Prevalence of poliomyelitis (infantile 
paralysis) in the United States contin- 
ued to decline during the week ended 
November 19, when 43 States reported 
296 cases of the disease, as compared 
with 317 cases for the week before, the 
United States Public Health Service :an- 
nounced in a statement December 1. Inci- 
dence of the disease has been lessening 
since the middle of September, the state- 
ment said. The full text of the state- 
ment follows: 

During the week ended November 19, 
1927, there was a continuation of the 
decline in number of cases of poliomye- 
litis which has been recorded since the 
middle of September, but the disease is 
still more prevalent than it was at this 
season of the year in 1925 to 1926. 

Forty-three States reported 296 cases 
of ‘poliomyelitis for the week ended No- 
vember 19, 1927; 317 cases for the pre- 
ceeding week; and 400 cases for the week 
ended November 5, 1927. 

Data are available from 41 States for 
the week ended November 19, 1927, and 
the corresponding weeks of the years 
1925 and 1926. These States reported 
280 cases of poliomyelitis for the week in 
1927; 40 cases in 1926, and 70 cases for 
the week in 1925. 


White Population Grows 
Rapidly in Belgian Congo 


The white population of the Belgian 
Congo has increased by almost 90 per 
cent in the last five years, according to 
a dispatch received by the Department 
of State December 1, from the American 
Ambassador in Brussels, Hugh S. Gib- 
son. The dispatch follows in full text: 

On January 1, 1913, there were 3,465 
white persons in the colony, of whoin 
3,307 were Belgians. Nine years later 
their number had reached 9,631, of whom 
5,313 were Belgians. Between 1923 and 
1927, their number increased to 18,169, 
of whom 11,989 are Belgians. Thus the 
total white population has increased by 
almost 90 per cent in the last five years. 
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Representative Green Predicts Approval 
Of Alien Property Bill by House Committee 


Measure Considered by Group and No Opposition Ex- 
pressed by Members. 


[Continued from Page 1,] 


ever, so far as I know, there is no opposi- 
tion to the bill and I feel sure it will 
be acted upon favorably by the Com- 
mittee as soon as we can find time to 
take it up again. With the exception 
of some slight amendments designed to 
clarify the meaning of some sections, the 
bill is identical with the one passed by 
the House during the last Congress.” 

In the report on the Alien Property 
Bill.made by Mr. Green during the last 
session, he described that measure as 
follows: 

“The bill has two main features: 

“First, it provides for the immediate 
payment in full of the claims of Amer- 
ican nationals against Germany not in 
excess of $100,000 or in respect of death 


or personal injury, and for the payment | 
in full, but in installments, of the ,re- | 
mainder of such claims; for the pay- | 


ment in the immediate future of 50 per 
cent of the claims of German nationals 
for the ships, patents and radio sta- 
tions and for the payment of the re- 
mainder of such claims in installments, 
but the total amount is not to exceed 
$100,000,000 less administrative ex- 
penses; for the immediate return of. 80 
per cent of German property held by the 
Alien Property Custodian, and for the 
eventual return of the remainder. 
Creates Deposii Account. 
“Second, it provides for the creation of 
a ‘special deposit account’ from which 
will be made payments above described, 
except that the payments of 80 per cent 
of German properties held by the Alien 
Property Custodian will be made from the 


Levee Boards Lack 
Funds in Flood Area 


House Committee Informed 
Local Agencies Cannot 
Finance Work. 


[Continued from Page 1,] 

be in the channel of the river and “you 
would have to have your levees higher.” 
He advocated incorporation of an ap- 
propriation in the proposed flood con- 
trol bill with authorization for the Mis- 
sissippi River Commission either to buy 
this area outright or to acquire right to 
use. 

The property owners there, he. said, 
are thoroughly disgouraged, and have 
wanted financial relief for. years. . He 
said the Government should recognize 
that the lands in this area would be 
useful to’a levee system by affording 
reservoir facilities. He said they could 
be bought for about $20 an acre. It 
costs too much to provide levee protec- 
tion for them, he added. ‘ 

At the afternoon session W. B. Rob- 
erts, of Rosedale, Miss., State Senator, 
said the committee should assume full 
responsibility for writing a bill to con- 
trol floods from Cairo, IIl., to the Gulf 
of Mexico. 

He said that while levees may control 
the upper Yazoo district, a system of 
outlets would help the lower area of 
the Atchafalaya River and other sec- 
tions. Walter Sielers, of Rosedale, Miss., 
and others_ described conditions in the 
lower basin. 


Problem Discussed 
At Night Session 


A number of representatives of Plum 
Bayou, Ark., and of the Yazoo, Miss., 
levee district, who appeared at the night 
session of the Committee on November 
30, outlined their claims for immediate 
assurance of Federal relief. 

Willis E. Ayres, Memphis engineer, aps 
pearing in the interest of property own- 
ers within the levee districts on the north 
side of the Arkansas River, listed the 
estimated flood damages in these districts 
and appealed to the Committee to include 
them in its protection program. The flood 
loss in these districts during 1927 ag- 
gregated $5,365,000, he declared, ‘and left 
the inhabitants financially unable to 
earry on their own reconstruction work. 

Charles Okay, Walnut Ridge, Ark., Dr. 
W. B. Binkley and J. R. Gore, both of 
Plum Bayou, Ark., also advocated Gov- 
ernment aid to these districts, suggesting 
higher levees as the most effective type 
of protection for future losses. 

Representing the Yazoo levee district, 
J. W. Cutler, attorney, and A. M. Pep- 
per, Lexington, Miss., recommended 
revetments as offering the best system in 
carrying off flood waters. Construction 
cost of revetments was said to be $375,- 
000 per-mile and when properly built 
were most beneficial in lowering the flood 
plane. 

The people in the Delta section can 
stand sufficient taxation to care for high 
water levels in their immediate section, 
Sydney B. Fithian, Falcon, Miss., told the 
Committee, but it cannot afford to con- 
tribute toward the Mississippi levee sys- 
tem as a whole. Precipitation from the 
North Delta which yearly meets the 
backwater from the Mississippi creates 
a problem in flood control which only 
the Federal Government can handle. 


Reason Given for Renewal 


Of Relations With Turkey 


Ambassadors were exchanged between 
Turkey dnd the. United States in the 
natural course of intercourse between 
the two countries and not because Ameri- 
can oil companies were interested in the 
petroleum resources of Turkey, accord- 
ing to an oral statement by the Depart- 
ment of State December 1. 

The statement was prompted when 
the allegation of the former ambassa- 
dor to Germany, James W. Gerrard, that 
diplomatic relations with Turkey were 
resumed because the United States was 
interested in Turkish oil, was called to 
the Department’s attention. 

There is nothing to Mr. Gerrard’s al- 
legation, the Department stated. Oil had 
nothing to do with the exchange of am- 
bassadors and nobody knows this better 
than Mr. Gerrard, it was stated, 


J 





funds now in the hands of the Alien 
Property Custodian. 

“The fund is composed of the following 
amounts: (1) 20 per cent of the German 
properties temporarily retained by the 
Alien Property Custodian; estimated at 
$40,000,000; (2) the German share of the 
unallocated interest fund hereinafter de- 
scribed, ‘approximately $25,000,000’; pay- 
ments heretofore or hereatfer received 
from Germany under the Paris agreement 
in satisfaction of the award of the Mixed 
Claims Commission ‘$14,000,000 to date 
and $10,700,000 a year hereafter’; (4) 
and appropriations authorized to be made 
on ‘amounts equal to the awards for the 
ships, patents, and radio stations, $50,- 
000,000 of which is to be immediately 
available. 

No Burden on Treasury. 

“This makes a total of $129,000,000 
available shortly after the enactment of 
the act. It should be noted that none 
of the payments from Germany on ac- 
count of the costs of the Army of Occu- 
pation are included in the fund, which 
will continue to be covered into the 
Treasury of the United States to be 
available for the general expenses of the 
Government, and that no burden is 
placed upon the Treasury except for the 
payments of an existing debt.” 

_ Mr. Green announced that on Decem- 
ber 2 the Committee will resume its con- 
sideration of the new tax bill. At that 
time, he said, the Committee will have 
before it the bill as revised for technical 
purposes by the House Drafting Bureau. 





Study of Volcanoes 
» Of Alaska Proposed 


Geological Survey Advocates 
Establishment of Stations 
to Compile Records. 


There is need for a scientific station 


to check up on the Aleutian volcano chain - 


in Alaska, the Section of Volcanology of 
the Geogological Survey, Department of 
the Interior, stated on November 29. 

Date available now are incomplete and 
often inacctrate, consisting of accounts 
by visitors to the region, it was said. 
These accounts, according to the Sur- 
vey, lack definite dates or positions of 
longitude and, latitude. A scientific sta- 
tion would function in collecting and 
verifying reports of activity from the 45 
“potentially eruptible volcanoes” of the 
Aleutian chain, the Survey stated. 

August Eruption Reported. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

A Pacific Codst newspaper ‘recently 
carried a dispatch stating that Mageik 
Volcano of the Katmai group erupted 
explosively “late in August” (1927). The 


Crosby, President of the Crosby Fish- 


northeast arm of Uganik Bay on the 
northwest side of Kodiak Island. Mageik 
and Martin were two volcanoes seen 
by Dr. Jaggar to be steaming, looking 
northwest from Shelikof Strait on May 
18, 1927. Both took part in the great 
Katmai eruptions of 1912. Mageik is 
40 nautical miles from the middle of 
Shelikof Strait, and 60 miles from the 
Crosby anchorage in Uganik Bay. 

he account illustrates how much is 
needed a reliable scientific station for 
collecting and verifying reports of ac- 
tivity from the 45 potentially eruptible 
volcanoes of the Aleutian volcano chain, 
extending from Mount Spurr to Buldir. 
When Dr. Jaggar was at Nalinek, May 
24, 1927, the teacher there, who had 
been to the Valley of Ten Thousand 
Smokes, reported that a trapper in Jan- 
uary, 1927, had seen an ash eruption 


two trappers were missing who had gone 
into that region. This is the same dis- 
trict as Mageik. 
Accounts Are Incomplete. 
Here, then, are two accounts, both 
incomplete as to hours and dates and 
places, suggesting that ash and pumice 


eruptions are being renewed in January | 


and August, 1927, for the Katmai vol- 
canic system. 

Bogoslof was found in lava eruptivity 
when Dr. Jaggar on the “Unalga” vis- 
ited and made landing on the islet July 
6, 1927. This was in the technical sense 
that a pile of steaming hot lava was 
slowly heaving itself from the sub- 
merged crater above the sea-water. The 
salt lagoon surrounding the lava heap 
was warm. Fresh bombs and bomb pits 
lay about.’ The records of mariners for 
a year past told of explosions in July, 
August, September, and November, 
1926, at Bogoslof. 

After this visit came a telegram from 
Captain Cochrane, commander of the 
Bering Sea Patrol, dated July 27, say- 
ing, “One of Akutan whalers reports 


Bogoslof active on July 26.” The word | 


“active” here certainly means another 
explosion. Where was the whaler; how 


far away; what direction was the wind; | 


what was the hour; what happened? 
Such are the details needed by science. 
Scismograph Is Installed. 

Now we get Megeik exploding a month 
later. Fortunately a small sidelight is 
thrown on this volcanic action -of the 
Katmai group by the new seismograph 
at Kodiak village. While it was being 
installed, July 30, at 7:10 a. m. Kodiak 


time (10 hours slower than Greenwich), | 


a local earthquake was sharply felt. At 
5:52 a. m. August 11 a slight east-west 
swaying shock was felt and was regis- 
tered by the seismograph so as to indi- 


cate an origin distance of 35 nautical | 
| and 16 days after July 30: (3) Explo- 


miles; duration of registered motion 
three and one-half minutes. 

Coinciding with “late August”’of the 
reported Mageik eruption, the Kodiak 
seismogram of 7:18 a. m. August 28 ex- 
hibits a feeble local earthquake with 
preliminary* phase indicating a distance 











Government Lacks 
Facilities for Leper 
Convicted of Murder 


No Quarters in Any Penal In- 
stitution Where Prisoner 


May Be Held. 


New Building Possible 


Inmate of Colony at Carville, 
La., Sentenced to Serve 
Ten Years for Crime. 


The Department of Justice, and the 
Public Health Service of the Department 
of the Treasury are confronted with the 
problem of whether the Federal Govern- 
ment will be obliged to construct.a build- 
ing to serve as a prison for a single in- 
dividual convicted of crime, according to 
an announcement Decémber 1 by the At- 
torney General, John G. Sargent. 

Edward Payton, a leper at the Car- 
ville, La., leper colony, has been con- 
victed of murder, but now that he is to 
serve a 10-year sentence for the crime, 
the Government has no place to put him, 
Mr. Sargent said in a statement. 

No Prison for Lepers. 

Investigation has disclosed that there 
are no quarters in any prison where a 
leper may be held, nor has the Carville 
institution any building suitable for the 
purpose. It remains to be decided, there- 
fore, the Attorney General said, whether 
Congress must be asked for funds with 
which to construct a prison for the lone 
leper convict. 

The full text of his statement follows: 

The Department of Justice and the 
Public Health Service of the Treasury 
Department have a problem as to what 
disposition shall be made of a leper who 
was an inmate of the United States Gov- 
ernment Leper Colony at Carville, La., 
and committed a murder for which’ he 
was convicted and sentenced to prison. 

Sentenced to Serve 10 Years. 

On August 5 last Edward Payton, a 
leper at the Carville, La., institution, 
shot and killed Lloyd Richardson, an- 
other member of the Leper Colony. Pay- 
ton was indicted and on being arraigned 
in the Federal Court at Baton Rouge, 
La., he entered a plea of guilty on No- 
vember 14 to the charge of second degree 
murder and was sentenced to serve 10 
years in an institution to be named by 
the Attorney. General. 

At the time of the conviction of Pay- 
ton it was supposed that he would be 
confined in special quarters at the Car- 
ville Leper Colony. It was disclosed, 
however, by the Public Health Service, 
in charge of the Colony, that no build- 
ing connected with the institution was 
suited for the imprisonment of a person 
convicted of murder, and the Federal 
Government has no facilities for caring 
for a leper in any Federal prison or 
similar penal institution. 

The question now arises whether the 
Government will be obliged to construct 


authority quoted is Captain Harry W. | a building at the Leper Colony suited 


for the confinement of a person under 


. -. | sentence for murder, and the expense 
eries, who spent the summer aboard his | re 
; 


schooner-cannery “Salmon King” in the | 


of such construction and the maintenance 
of the prisoner be borne by the appro- 
priation of Congress for the maintenance 
of Federal penal institutions. 


The President’s Day 


At the Executive Offices 
December 1, 1927. 


10 a. m.—Senator 
(Rep.), of Maine, Chairman of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Naval Affairs, called 
to discuss naval matters with President 
Coolidge. 

10:15 a. m.—The Director of the Bu- 
reau of the Budget, General Herbert 
M. Lord, called to discuss budget mat- 
ters with the President. 

11 a. m.—Representative Tom D. Me- 
Keown (Dem.), of Ada, Okla., called to 


rs Bee. i | pay his respects to President Coolidge. 
from one.of the Katmai hills, and that | 


11:15 a. m—Republican National Com- 
mitteeman from Texas, R. B. Creager, 
called to pay his respects to President 
Coolidge. 

11:20 a. m—The Vice President, 
Charles G. Dawes, called to pay his re- 


| spects to President Coolidge. 


11:30 a. m.—The Secretary of the In- 
terior, Dr. Hubert Work, called. Sub- 
ject of conference not announced. 

11:35 a. m. Senator Francis E. War- 


| ren (Rep.), of Wyoming, called to in- 


troduce to the President Governor Cam- 
eron of Wyoming. 

12:15 p. m. The New England Forestry 
Committee called to request the Presi- 
dent to favor Government’s purchase of 
22,500 acres of land in the vicinity of 
Wellersville, New Hampshire, for use as 
a forest preserve. 

12:20 p. m. Senators Arthur Capper 
and Charles Curtis, Republicans, of Kan- 
sas, accompanied by Republican National 
Committeeman from Kansas, David W. 
Mulvane, called to recommend the ap- 
pointment of George T, McDermott, an 
attorney of Topeka, for United Seates 
District Court of Kansas in the event 
that the Presiding Judge of that court 
asks for an additional justice. 

12:30 p. m. George B. Christian, Sec- 
retary to President Harding and A. M. 


Greenfield, President of the Philadelphia, | 


Pa., Chamber of Commerce, called to 
Philadelphia for holding the National 
Convention in 1928 in tha‘ city. 

Remainder of Day: Engaged with 
secretarial sta ffand answering mail cor- 
respondence. 


of 30 nautical miles; duratfon of motion 
about one minute, - 
Summing up, we have (1) Bogoslof 
piling lava July 6 and exploding July 26: 
(2) Earthquakes at Kodiak originating 
30 to 40 miles away at intervals of 12 


sion of Mageik the end of August and 
first days of September. Kodiak is 98 
nautical miles from Mageik and about 
35 miles from Shelikof Strait, 


there is probably a northeast-southwest 
} fault, J 


Frederick Hale’ 


where | 


YEARLY 
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Proposal of Russia for Disarmament 


Offered in Good Faith, Says Mr. Borah And Hunt Elimination 


Senator Declares Germany’s Desire to Reduce Arms Is 
Also Sincere; Rejection of Offers Predicted. 


Commenting on the proposai for 
world-wide absolute disarmament ad- 
vanced November 30 by the Soviet dele- 
gation to the Preparatory Disarmament 
Commission at Geneva, Senator Borah 
(Rep.), of Idaho, Chairman of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Foreign Relations, in 
a statement issued December 1, declared 
that he believes both Russia and Ger- 
many are acting in good faith in favor~ 
ing drastic disarmament but that he 
does not believe the Russian proposal 
will be acceptable to the other world 
powers. He expressed the hope, how- 
ever, that the Russian proposal may lead 
ultimately to some concrete results in 
the direction of disarmament. His 
statement follows in full text: 

I do not think the proposal of Russia 
is in bad faith. I do not think Ger- 
many’s manifested desire for disarma- 
ment is in bad faith. J] have no idea 
that either Russia or Germany expects 
complete disarmament, and I have an 
idea that while radical proposals have 
been made much less radical proposals 
will be acceptable. 





Hospitalization Bill 
For Veterans Planned 


Would Make Disposal of Fa- 
cilities to Service Men 
Compsulsory. 


Veterans’ Bureau Hospitals, including 
those on military areas under contract 
from the War Department, could be 
abandoned or reduced in patient capacity 
only as authoriezed by Congress, under 
the terms of a bill to be presented by 
Representative Leavitt (Rep.), Montana, 
at the opening of Congress, Mr. Leavitt 
announced December 1. 

At present this power is delegated to 
the Director of the Veterans’ Bureau. 
Veterans Hospital No. 72, at Fort Har- 
rison, Mont., and several others are on 
military sites under contract. Mr. Lea- 
vitt declared that his bill would also 
definitely place all veterans hospital 
facilities at the disposal of honorably 
discharged veterans of all wars and cam- 
paigns since 1897 in need of hospitali- 
zation, whether their needs are due to 
military service or otherwise. 


Parole for G. B. Means 
Is Delayed Indefinitely 


The Department of Justice has de- 
cided to delay action indefinitely on the 
recommendation of the Atlanta prison 
parole board which proposed release of 
Gaston B. Means on parole, it was an- 
nounced orally December 1. 

The Department’s decision, it was 
stated, was based on the fact that Mr. 
Means has not paid fines aggregating 
$20,000 which were levied against him 


| at the time he was sentenced to prison 


| lay before the President the claims of | 





in New York for conspiracy to violate 
the National Prohibition Act and con- 
spiracy to bribe a Government official. 


ships to the 
MEDITERRANEAN 


Standards of service and luxury 
are exceptionally high on the 
two fast American sister ships 
President Roosevelt and President 
Harding which will maintain a 
regular sailing schedule this 
winter to Algiers (12 hour stop- 
over privilege), Naples, and 
Genoa. Be sure to make reser- 
vations in time for these popu- 
lar sailings. From New York 
Jan. 18, Feb. 3, Feb. 18, March 
5. Return sailings from Genoa 
Feb. 2, Feb. 18, March 4, March 
23, with stops at Villefranche, 
the Port for Nice. First class 
rates from $253 up, one way. 


(Jo EUROPE 


Immediate sailings of United 
States Liners to Europe are: 
Republic Dec. 9 (from Boston 
Dec. 11), President Roosevelt 
Dec. 14, George Washington 
Jan. 4, Republic Jan. 14, and 
George Washington Feb. 1. 


See your local steamship agent at once 
for reservations and new booklet giv- 
ing further information about the 
Mediterranean service, as well as reg- 
ular sailings from New York to Cobh 
(Queenstown), Plymouth, Cherbourg, 
Southampton, and Bremen, or prite— 


United 
States Lines 


1027 Connecticut Ave., N. W. 
Stoneleigh Court Bidg. 
Phone Main 7451-7432 

Washington, D. C. 


But I think both the Russian and 
German leaders would like to see pro- 
nounced steps toward disarmament. 
Anyone who reflects upon the situation 
in Europe must realize that relief from 
these military burdens and armament 
establishments must come or economic 
ruin must ensue. There can be no such 
a thing as recovery in Europe, with this 
ever-increasing burden of armaments 
resting upon the people. Taxes in Eu- 
rope are literally like a cancer eating 
away the stamina of European people. 

This loitering, hesitating, cheese-pear- 
ing effort at disarmament heretofore 
will really get nowhere. Europe is more 
heavily armed today than she was at 
the beginning of the war. And while 
we have been talking disarmament, arm- 
ing has gone forward. I shall myself 
treat with respect the proposal for dis- 
armament from whatever source it 
comes. If we keep up the old suspicions, 
the old hatreds, the old intolerance, we 
simply become .particeps criminis toward 
disaster which will follow if relief eannot 

| be had in the way of disarmament, 


More F eeding Range : 


For Elk Is Proposed 


Representative Leavitt to In- 
troduce Bill to Obtain Ap- 
priation Needed. 


Extension and improvement of the 
feeding grounds of the northern herd 
of elk, antelope and other game animals 
in the Yellowstone National Park re- 
gion is proposed in a bill to authorize 
$150,000 appropriation for that purpose, 
to be introduced at the opening of Con- 
gress Representative Leavitt (Rep.), 
of Great Falls, Mont., announced in a 
written statement December 1. 

Mr. Leavitt, who will introduce the 
bill, said the Montana Sportsmen’s As- 
sociation had acted in cooperation with 


the Montana State Game Commission ¢ 


and national game conservation societies 
and Government agencies in furthering 
the project. « : 

“The extension of the feeding 
grounds,” Mr. Leavitt said in his state- 
ment, “is in areas added to the Gallatin 
and Absaraka national forests by Act of 
the last Congress, and does not involve 
| conflicts with any domestic grazing 
rights, The Leavitt bill provides that 
expenditures from the proposed appro- 
priation shall not exceed the combined 
total of sums contributed and the ap- 
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| Forts Washington 


As Harbor Defenses 


| War Department to Maintain 


Posts Only as Stations for 
Mobile Army. 


Position Not Strategic 


Necessary Expeditures Regard- 
ed as Utilizable to Better 
Advantage. 


Forts Washington and Hunt, 105 miles 


| from the mouth of the Potomac, will be 





abandoned as parts of the harbor defense 
of the Potomac because of their un- 
strategic locations and because money 
for their maintenance as harbor defense 
posts can better be utilized at more im- 
portant stations, it was announced De- 
cember 1 at the Department of War. 

Abandonment of these forts as stations 
for units of the mobile Army is not con- 
templated. No material essential for 
present or prospective garrisons will be 
removed, the statement said. 

Inferior Strategic Position. 
The full text of the statement follows: 
On account of their location, 105 miles 


by water from the mouth of the Po- 
| tomac River, and on account of the fact 


that money for their maintenance as 
harbor defense posts can better be util- 
ized at more important stations, Forts 
Washington and Hunt will no longer be 
maintained as harbor defenses. 

All materiak pertaining to harbor de- 
fense at these posts will be disposed of 


| under the direction of the Commanding 


General, Third Corps Area. The Coast 
Artillery personnel at Fort Washington 
will be retained there as long as their 
services- are necessary, In connection 
with the disposal. of the harbor defense 
material, when they will be returned to 
their regiment at Fort Monroe. 
Stations for Mobile Army. 

Abandonment of these forts as sta- 
tions for units of the mobile army is 
not contemplated and no material es- 
sential for present or prospective garri- 
sons will be removed. 

The abandonment of Fort Washing- 
ton as a harbor defense marks the pass- 
ing of one of the oldest river defenses of 
Washington, as it was first established 
in 1808. 


praised value of land donated by private 


agencies.” 

According to Mr. Leavitt, such contri- 
butions of considerable size from indi- 
viduals and organizations in. various 
parts of the country have already been 
made and others will be forthcoming. 


A leader of the 
largest fleet 
of trains in 


Po 


America 


LIBERTY LIMITED 


Less than 19 hours to Chicago 
no extra fare 


Leaves Washington 


Arrives Chicago 


3:10 P.M. 
9:00 A.M. 


To Detroit tiie fastest train is The Red Arrow— 


only 17 hours. 


Leaves Washington 3:15 P.M., 
arfives Detroit 8:15 A.M. 


For information and 


reservations telephone Main 9140. On Sundays 
and holidays telephone Main 7380. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
RAILROAD 


Carries more passengers, hauls more freight 
than any other railroad in America 
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Taxation 


4 Administratrix May 
Deduct Income from 
Husband’s Estate 


No Return Need Be Filed for 
Tax When Net Amount Is 
Less Than Cne Thou- 
sand Dollars. 


MEMORANDUM, GENERAL COUNSEL, Bu- 
REAU OF INTERNAL REVENUE, G. C. M. 
2509. 

The wife, as administratrix of the es- 
tate of a husband residing in Georgia 
who died intestate June 12, 1922, leaving 
a widow but no lineal descendants, in 
determining the net income of the es- 
tate, is entitled to deduct the amount of 
inegme received by the estate which was 
properly paid or credited to her, in her 
individual capacity, for the period from 
June 13, 1922, to December 31, 1922, and 
no 1922 return need be filed by her for 
the estate for the reason that the net 
income thereof for 1922 was less than 
$1,000, according to a memorandum by 
the General Counsel of the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue, G. C. M. 2509. 

The memorandum, in full text, follows: 

An opinion is-requested relative to the 
necessity of filing a.1922 income tax re- 
turn in the case of B, as administratrix 
of her husband’s estate. 


Wife Was Only Heir. 

A, who was engaged’ in the timber 
business in Georgia and owned several 
sawmills and leases on timber tracts, 
died intestate on June 12, 1922; he left 
surviving him a widow, B, but no chil- 
dren or lineal descendants; he left both 
real and personal property; B carried 
on the timber business after her hus- 
band’s death, and on March 15, 1923, 
filed a personal return for 1922, in which 
she included as her income, and paid an 
income tax thereon, the gains and profits 
of her husband prior to his death in 
1922 as well as the gains and profits 
from the timber business from June 13, 
1922, to December 31, 1922. ‘ 

As a result of investigations by rev- 
enue agents a return was prepared on 
behalf of the decedent for the period 
from January 1, 1922, to June 12, 1922, 
and a return was prepared on behalf 
of the estate for the period from June 
13, 1922, to December 31, 1922. All the 
income reported by B in her return for 
1922 was allocated to these two returns. 

It is the contention of B that under 
paragraph 3931(1) of Park’s Annotated 
Code of Georgia for 1914 (hereinafter 
quoted) she is the sole heir of her de- 
ceased husband, and, therefore, the in- 





come derived in the period from June 13, 
1922, to December 31, 1922, was properly 
reported in her personal return. 


Georgia Law Cited. 

That B is the sole heir of her deceased 
husband is conceded. Paragraph 3931 
of Park’s Annotated Code of Georgia, 
1914, states in part: 

“Rules of inheritance. The following 
rules shall determine who are the heirs | 
at law of a deceased person: 

“1. Upon the death of the husband 
without lineal descendants, the wife is 
the sole heir, and upon the payment of 
his debts, if any, may take possession of | 
his estate, without administration.” 

Paragr: ) 1 4040 of the same code pro- 
vides: 

“Rules of distribution. After the pay- | 
ment ‘of expenses of administration and 
the debts of the deceased, the balance of 
the estate, both real and personal, stands 
* subject to distribution among the heirs 
at law of the deceased, according to the 
relationship hereinbefore prescribed.” 

Hence, after paymcnt of administra- 
tion expenses and debts, the personal 
estate, as well as the real estate, stood 
subject to distribution to B, as the sole 
heir. 


B petitioned for and was granted the 
administration of the estate of her de- 
ceased husband, by order of the Court 
of Ordinary of —— County, Ga., dated 
August —, 1922. In such case, para- | 
graph 3929 of Park’s Annotated Code 
of 1914 applies: 





“Descent to heirs. Upon the death of 
the owner of any estate in realty, which | 
estate survives him, the title vests im- | 
mediately in his heirs at law. The title | 

‘to all other property owned by him vests | 
in the administrator of his estate for the | 
benefit of the heiys and creditors.” 

Under the laws of Georgia, therefore, 
the contention of B may be sustained in 
so far as the income from the real estate 
is concerned, for by operation of the 
statutes quoted the title to A’s real es- 
tate vested in B at the timé of his death, 
subject only to a qualified liability for 
the debits of the estate. (Paragraph | 
3934, Park’s Annotated Code.) 

As the title to the personal property 
vested in the administratrix, B, acting 
in that capacity, should have filed a 1922 
return on behalf of the estate in case !} 
the net income of the estate exceeded 
$1,000, and should have reported as gross | 
income therein the ,ains and profits j | 
from the decedent’s personal oa 
for the period from June 13, 1922, o | 
December 31, 1922. | 

It is the opinion of this office, however, | 


| the income received by 
| paid or credited to herself in her 
| vidual capacity for tho 


| of Section 


Trust Transfer Made 
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Estates 


Prior to Date of Law, 


Effective at Death, Not Liable to Estate Tat 


Section 402 (c), Revenue Ac 


t of 1919, Ruled Not to Ap- 


ply to Transactions Undertaken Before Year 1916. 


STARK, ET AL., EXECUTORS OF SCHMID- 
LAPP Vv. UNITED STATES, DISTRICT 
Court, SOUTHERN DISTRICT OF OHIO. 
Section 402(c) of the Revenue Act of 

1919 does not apply to transfers made 

prior to 1916, though intended to take 

effect in possession and enjoyment at or 
after the donor’s death; nor does the 
act create any affirmative duty upon 
the donor to exercise or annul rights re- 
served upon creation of a trust which is 


otherwise beyond the effect of the act,” 


the District Court, 
Ohio, held herein. 

‘The opinion of Judge Hickenlooper, 
follows: 

This is an action to receover certain 
Federal estate tax payments assessed 
against the plaintiffs, by including in the 
value of the estate as of the time of 
death certain intangible personal prop- 
erty constituting the res of a trust cre- 
ated by the decedent in the year 1915, 
which taxes were paid under protest. 
(Sec. 402(c) ‘Internal Revenue Act ap- 
proved February 24, 1919.) 

The United States is designated as de- 
fendant, the Collector of Internal Reve- 
nue to whom the payment was made be- 
ing no longer in office. All applications 
for refunder, appeals dor other adminis- 
trative remedies open to plaintiffs as con- 
dition precedent to the maintenance of 
this action have been pursued by him 
without relief. 

A more detailed statement of the pro- 
visions of this trust will be found in the 
decision of this court upon demurrer to 
the petition in the instant cease, reported 
in 14 F. (2d) 616. «¢ 


Southern, District of 


Validity of Provision 


Not Originally Reviewed ‘ 


On the former hearing on demurrer to 


the petition the question of the unconsti- 


tutionality of that portion of Section 
402(c) which provides :that there shall 


be included in the gross estate of the de- | 


cedent all property “to the extent of any 
interest therein of which the decedent has 


at any time made a transfer, or with re- | 
spect to Svhich he has at any time cre- | 


ated a trust * * * intended to take ef- 
fect in possession and enjoyment at or 
after his death (whether such transfer 
or trust is made or created before or 
after the passage of this act) * * *, 


or its effectiveness as creating an obliga- | 
tion to pay such tax, was not considered | 


or passed upon by the court. 
We there remarked: 


“This question is saved by the plain- | 
tffs as a matter of precaution, but it not | 


urged nor argued. The question is there- 
fore not here considered, but the act is 
accepted AS valid under Shawb v. Doyle, 
Collectox. 269. Fed. 321 (C. C. A. 6) (U. 
S. Tax Cases 451.) 


The court then decided that the provi- | 
sions of the trust declared upon clearly | 
showed that it was intended to take effect | 
in possession and enjoyment at or after | 
the death of the donor, and accepting the | 
provisions of Section 402(c) as valid and | 
applicable to the facts of this case, the | 
additional assessment was held valid and | 


the demurrer sustained with leave to 


amend. 


Certain allegations of fact as directed | 
having | 


intention of the donor 
the 


to the 


been inserted by amendment, case 


| was continued for hearing on final sub- | 
but before final | 


mission. Subsequently, 
submission, the Supreme Court of the 
United States handed down iis decision 
in the case of Nichols, Collector, v. Cool- 
idge, decided May 31, 1927, 274 U. S. 


Upon the present hearing and by rea- | 


son of the decision of the Supreme Court 


that the net income of the estate did not | 


exceed $1,000, for the reason that the 
administratrix is entitled to the deduc- 


tion provided for in Section 219fc) of | 


the Revenue Act of 1921, which section 
reads in part as follows: 

“In cases under paragraphs (1), 
or (3) of subdivision ‘a) or in any other 


cease within subdivision (a) of this sec- | 
tion except paragraph (4) thereof the | 
; tax shall be imposed upon the net in- 
and shall be | 


come of the estate or trust 
paid by the fiduciary, except that in de- 
termining the net income of the estate 
of any deceased person during the period 
of administration or settlement there 


may be deducted the amount of any in- | 
| come property paid or credited to any 
legatee, heir, 


or other beneficiary.” 

B, as administratrix, in determining 
the net income of the estate, is there- 
fore entitled to deduct the amount of 
the estate and 
indi- 
period from June 
15, 1922, to December 31, 1922. 

Under the facts and circumstances 
shown it is believed that the estate’s en- 
tire income in 1922 may be said to have 
been properiy paid or credited to B in 
her individual capacity. 
offsets 
the income, and no 1922 return need be 
filed for the estate under the provisions 
225, Revenue Act of 1921, 
the nct income for 1922 being less than 
$1 000. 


Crt - 2509. 





” 


(2), 1 


Accordingly, | 
; the allawable deduction entirely 


in the cause just cited, the position of 
counsel for plaintiff is reversed, and re- 
liance is placed solely upon the unconsti- 
tutionality of that portion -of Section 
402(c) by which the value of a trust 
created in 1915 is included as part of the 
gross estate or the ineffectiveness of this 
provision as creating an obligation to 
pay the tax. The fact that the trust was, 
when made, intended to take effect in 
possession or enjoyment at or after the 
donor’s death, is now conceded but 
claimed +o be immaterial. , 


Trust Created Prior 
To Passage of Law 

It is to be noted that the trust in- 
volved, if a transfer was made and a 
trust created in the true sense of these 
words, was made in the year 1915, prior 
even to the passage of the Act of Sep- 
tember 9, 1916, Section 202(b) of which 
was the direct counterpart of Section 
402(c) of the Act of 1919 except as to 
the parenthetical clause. (Sec. c. 463.39 
Stat. 756,777.) 

Without reviewing the history of this 
legislation or the effect of other decisions 
of the Supreme Court upon its scope and 
application, this case of Nichols v. Cool- 
idge seems decisive of the issues now 
here presented. 

In the last paragraph of the opinion 
the Court, speaking through Mr. Justice 
McReynolds, says: 

“And we must conclude that Section 
402(c) 


there shall be included in the gross estate 
the value of property transfered by a de- 
cedent prior to its passage, merely be- 
| cause the conveyance was intended to 
take effect in iossession and enjoyment 
| at or after his death, is arbitrary, capri- 
cious and amounts to confiscation. P 

“Whether or how far the challenged 
provisien is valid in respect to transfers 
| made subsequent to the enactment, we 
| need not now consider.” 

Application of the portion of the opin- 
ion above quoted Teaves little or no 
| ground for argument by the Government. 
Here, as in Nichols v. Coolidge, it is not 
contended that the transfer was made in 
contemplation of death or for purposes 
of evasion; nor is it contended that the 
| statute merely utilizes the gross estate 
as augmented by prior transfers as the 
| proper measure of charge upon the trans- 
| fer by death. 

These contentions refuted by the Court 
in Nichols v. Coolidge are not pressed for 
reconsideration, but the Government 
frankly admits that under the decision 
of Nichols v. Coolidge the tax has been 
| improperly levie& “if there had been a 
; transfer of the property sought to be 
taxed, prior to the passage of the Act of 
February 24, 1919” (and prior to the Act 
of September 8, 1916). It is contended 
that by reason of the reservation to the 
settlor of full power of modification and 
ratification, and of full control over man- 
ageinent of the trust as well as the ben- 
efit of all income for life, no transfer was 
actually made, in substance and effect, 
| but the agreement constituted the so- 
called trustee as practically nothing but 
a custodian or agent for the management 
of such portion of the decedent’s estate. 





Trust Not Vitiated 
By Retention of Interest 

This is but to deny the fact of trans- 
fer and existing trust for the reason that 
it was within the settlor’s power to undo 
what had been done. Taken by itself, 
| the reservation of power to revoke, 
| modify or change the provision of a trust 
deed does not in any degree affect the 
| legal title of the trustee to the property 
nor prevent the vesting of estates of the 
remaindermen. Jones v. Clifton, 101 U. 
S. 225, 229; People v. Northern Trust Co., 
289 Ill. 475; Hill v. Nichols, 18 Fed (2d) 
139 (D. C.); Stones v. Hatchett, 78 Mass. 


IT 


ool. 


only to the power in the donor to divert 
such estates, which power was never ex- 
ercised. 


of the statute here under con- | 
sideration, in so far as it requires that | 








Estates of remaindermen vest subject | 


We are also of the opinion that the | 


retention of a title interest in the in- 

come of the securities by the donor, of 
| his control of investments and manage- 
ment of the trust, and of his right to 
change the trustee, considered either sep- 
arately or in connection with the power 
of modification, alteration and revocation, 
do not negative or prevent the actual cre- 
ation of the trust or the fact that at the 
death of the donor the property so trans- 
ferred and conveyed in trust passed un- 
der the deed of trust the interests which 
were created in 1915, 

Nichols v. Coolidge 


specifically calls 


Trusts 


but all property constituting the res was 
transferred and vested interests in re- 
mainder were created prior to the en- 
actment of the 1916 Act. 

The only other contention of the Gov- 
ernment is less tenable, and that is that 
upon the enactment of the Act of Febru- 
ary 24, 1919, the donor being presumed 
to know of its existence, an affirmative 
duty was placed upon the donor to sur- 
render the reserved rights of modifica- 
tion, revocation, life income and control 
in management, or, in default of such 
surrender, each day ef retention of such 
rights amounted to a reconveyance in 
trust or a redeclaration of the conditions 
of the trust deed, so that “the election 
to continue the trust can therefore be 
considered, if the indenture is a transfer 
at all, a transfer after the passage of 
the Acts and hence without the effect of 
the Coolidge case.” 

This is an effort to justify the provi- 
sions of the Revenue Acts of 1924 and 
1926, including in the gross estate any 
interest “of which the decedent has at 
any time made a transfer by trust or 
otherwise, where the enjoyment thereof 
was subject at the time of his death to 
any change through the exercise of any 
power * * * to alter, amend or revoke.” 

Suffice it to say that these statutes 
could have no effect in a case in which 
the transfer was made in 1915 and where 
the donor died in December, 1919. 

The only inference to be drawn from 
such subsequent enactments would be 
that no such effect as now claimed is to 
be attributed to retention of the right 
to alter, amend or revoke in applying 
prior acts. The 1924 and 1926 Revenue 
Acts in this respect cover new ground 
presumably not covered by the Act of 
1919. 


Judgment Decrees 
Refund of Taxes 


Aside from this observation, it is quite 
apparent that the Act here involved does 
not purport to tax retroactively all trans- 
fers made prior to the enactment of the 
1916 Act, but only to tax the transfer§ 
from the owner of an estate upon the 
death of such owner, prior. transfers in 
contemplation of death and thus presum- 
ably in evasion of the Act, and, possibly, 
transferfs to take effect in possession 
and enjoyment at the donor’s death if 
made after the passage of the Act. 

Considering the scope of the 1919 Act, 
as restricted in operation by Nichols v. 
Coolidge, the Court cannot read into its 
provisions a transfer actually made prior 
to 1916 and thus not validly included 
thereunder, nor can the enactment of the 
1919 Act be considered as creating any 
affirmative duty to exercise or annul 
rights reserved upon creation of a trust 
which trust is otherwise beyond the effect 
of that Act. 

We see no possibility of other judg- 
ment than for the plaintiff, under the de- 
cision in Nichols v. Coolidge. 

Concurrently with the submission of 
judgment entry counsel will present find- 
ing of facts for the approval of the 
Court. 

October 25, 1927. 


Duties of Purchaser 
Of Insurance Argued 


Company Holds Applicant for 
Policy Must Report Change 
His Health. 


The duty of an applicant for life in- 
surance to notify the insurance company 
of a change in physical condition be- 
tween the time that the application is 
made and the policy is issued was ar- 
gued before the Supreme Court of the 
United States November 30 in the case 
of Stipcich v. Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, No. 97. 

Counsel for the plaintiff contend that 
under the laws of Oregon in force at the 
time of the transactions involved in this 
action, and the terms of the contract it- 
self, the insured was not obligated to give 
notice to the company of any change in 
his physical condition occurring after 
the delivery of his application and before 
deliver to him of the policy. 

Hold Agent Was Notified. 

If there was a duty to give such not- 
tice, it is contended that notice was given 
to the agent of the insurer, which consti- 
tuted notice to the insurer. 

Chester L, Long argued for the plain- 
tiff (G. C. Fulton on the brief) and F. 
E. Boland (F. Eldred Boland and Samuel 
Knight on the brief) for the defendant 
insurance company. 

For the insurance company it was 
argued that the representations made by 
an applicant for life insurance must be 
true as of the time of the consummation 


in 


| of the contract and if there is any change 


in the physical condition of the appli- 


cant material to the risk occurring be- | 
tween the making of the application and | 


| the consummation of the contract, it is 


attention to the difference between excise | 


taxes upon the right to become benefi- 
cially entitled to property and an excise 
upon the transfer of property by death. 
The Federal estate tax law 
latter sort, and under the facts of the 
present case no portion of this trust res 
was transferred by reason of the death 
of the donor. 

| At the time the remaindermen became 
, beneficially entitled under the trust deed, 


is of the, | 


j 


imperative upon him to notify the in- | 


surer. 

It was contended that as a proposition 
of general jurisprudence the knowledge 
of a soliciting agent for a life insurance 


company concerning matters material to | 


the risk, not contained in the application 
or otherwise brought to the attention of 
the company, is not imputed to his prin- 
cipal in such manner and to such extent 
as to create a waiver or estoppel. It was 
argued that the facts do not take this 
case out of the rule. 


Monthly ‘Statement of Railroad Revenues and Expenses as Re- 


ported to the Interstate Commerce Commission 


Central of Georgia Railway. 


October 


1927 

1,837,475 
329,181 
2,372,420 
516,526 
409,816 
$32,392 
1,727,349 
645,071 
162,496 
482,290 


Syee 


Freight revenue 

Passenger revenue 

Total incl. other revenue....... 
Maintenance of way 
Maintenance of equipment 
Transportation expenses....... 
Total expenses incl. other.. 

Net from railroad...... a 


Net after taxes, etc 
Net after rents 480,954 
Aver. miles operated 1,911.66 
Operating ratio 72, 


10 Months 
1927 1926 
17,686,225 19,354,587 | 
3,772,037 5,068,056 
23,495,444 26,785,479 
2,966,778 3,818,587 | 
4,148,675 4,585,863 | 
8,634,621 9,783,987 | 
17,596,653 19,947,012 | 
| 


1926 
2,131,128 
421,923 
2,874,081 
372,263 
465,977 
959,347 
1,974,439 
899,642 
165,110 
733,144 
698,989 
1,911.66 


68.7 


2,09 
5,898,7: 6,838,467 54 
tates 1,264,833 19 
4,557,226 5,566,579 | 35 
4,437,587 5,029,532 76 
1,911.66 1,915.99 
74.9 74.5 


October 
1927 

2,512,014 
221,930 
2,638,099 
389,593 
705,388 

86: 


231.46 


Pittsburgh & Lake Erie R. R. 
10 Months 
1927 1926 

24,213,222 24,660,704 | 
2,324,860 2,447,834 | 
27,417,407 28,079,617 | 
3,920,573 3,820,495 | 
8,440,550 8,866,819 | 
8,785,693 8,752,976 | 


1926 
2,778,831 
240,918 ° 
3,117,824 
412,03 
1,003,420 
958,978 
2,482,500 
635,324 
202,700 
432,509 
322,418 
231.46 
79.6 


3,508 
3,081 
5,018 
1,900 
3,084 
1,354 


22,2 74,443 22,542,602 
5,142,964 5,537,015 | 
1,727,200 1,842,900 | 
3,415,507 3,691,236 | 
7,158,912 7 462,232 | 

251.46 231.46 


79.5 81.2 80.3 | 


1927 

3,000,648 
501,766 
3,760,539 
631,767 
586,905 
1,084,822 
2,486,583 
1,273,956 
155,000 

1,118,450 , 

979,178 
2,015.12 


Texas & Pacific Railway. 
October 10 Months 
1927 1926 
24,635,289 21,616,245 
4,626,474 5,087,876 
31,349,933 28,865,168 
5,578,544 4,442,443 
5,651,717 5,407,332 
10,641,201 10,179,131 
23,648,111 21,793,352 
7,701,822 17,071,816 
1,550,000 1,580,000 
6,138,720 5,480,616 
4,696,501 4,756,629 
1,973.99 1,953.54 
75.4 75.5 


1926 
2,646,532 
510,870 
3,397,054 
441,601 
576,431 
1,072,733 
2,287,097 
1,109,957 
162,000 
946,532 
899,838 
1,954.00 


66.1 67.3 





Royalties 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 


PUBLISHED WitHovut CoMMENT By Tue UNITED 


States DAILy. 


Insurance 


Index and Digest 
Of Tax Decisions and Rulings 


SYLLABI are printed so that they ¢ they can be cut out and pasted on Standard 
Library-Index and File Cards, approximately 8 by 5 inches, usually 
employed in libraries and filed for reference. 


STATES: Deductions: Georgia: Sec. 219, 1921 Act—Wife, as administratrix 
of estate of husband residing in Georgia who died intestate June 13, 1922, 
leaving widow but no lineal descendants, in determining net income of estate, 
held entitled to deduct amount of income received by estate which was properly 
paid or credited to her, in her individual capacity, for period from June 13, 
1922, to December 31, 1922. No 1922 return need be filed by her for estate, net 


income thereof for 1922 being less than $1,000.—G, C 


Page 2806, Col. 1 (Volume II). 


M. 2509.—Yearly Index 


ESTATES: Trusts: Sec. 402(c) of 1919 Act: Transfers Prior to 1916.—Sec. 

402(c) of 1919 Act, does not apply to transfers made prior to 1916, though 
intended to take effect in possession and enjoyment at or after donor’s death, 
nor does Act create any affirmative duty upon donor to exercise or annul rights 
reserved upon creation of trust which is otherwise beyond effect of Act.— 


Stark et al., 


Executors of Schmidlapp, v.. U. S. (District Court, Southern Dis- 


trict of Ohio) —Yearly Index Page 2794, Col. 6 (Volume II). 


[NCOME: Royalties and Rentals: 


Coal Leases: 


Depreciation.—Payments of 


royalties and rentals made under leases of coal lands held taxable income, 


rather than purchase money. 


ers Pocahontas Coal Co. v. Albert B. White, Col. 


Depletion allowed of five cents per ton—Bank- 


(District Court, Southern 


District of West Virginia).—Yearly Index Page 2806, Col. 7 (Volume II). 


No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any 
officer or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the 
disposition of other cuses.—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of 


internal Revenues. 


Decisions of Board of Tax Appeals 


Published December 1, 1927. 


*Frank E. Norton and Stuart M. Don, 
Executors of the estate of Harriet M. 
Don, Petitioners, v. Commissioner of | 
Internal Revenue. Docket No. 5594. 

Transfer or Inheritance Taxes.— 
Taxes paid by the executors of the 
States of New York, Connecticut, 
West Virginia, New Jersey, Michi- 
gan, Colorado, Illinois, Kansas and 
Wisconsin under their respective 
transfer, inheritance ‘or legacy tax 
statutes are legal deductions for the 
year 1922 from gross income of 
the estate of Harriet M. Don was 
in the process of administration. 

*Rose P. Crane, Executrix, estate of | 
Frederick G. Crane, Petitioner, v. Com- 
missioner of Internal oe Docket 
Nos. 10695, 153874 and 1678 

Losses sustained during a years 
1918, 1920, 1921 and 1922 in operat- 
ing a farm as a business are deducti- 
ble from gross income. 

*R. D. Lidstone Company, Petitioner, v. 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 
Docket No. 4138. 

The amount of $8,900 paid to pe- 
titioner’s president, vice president, 
and treasurer, respectively, during 
the year 1917 constituted reasonable 
salaries for services actually. ren- 
dered in that year. 

Eli J. Taylor, Petitioner, v. Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue; James D. 
Boone, Petitioner, v. Same; J. A. 
Boone, Petitioner, v. Same; D. W. 
Boone, Petitioner, v. Same; W. F. 
Boone, Petitioner, v. Same. Docket 
Nos. 3050, 3051, 3053 and 3163. | 

Value at March 1, 1913, of a lease 
of coal lands, determined. 

Turners Falls Power & Electric Co., 
Petitioner, v. Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue. Docket No. 26305. | 


A loss for the six-months period 
ended December 3, 1921,.is not net 
loss for any taxable year beginning 
after December, 1920, within the 
purview of section 204 of the Rev- 
enue Act of 1921, and such loss is 
not a legal deduction from gross in- 
come in a return for the calendar 
year 1922. 

Chester F. Morrow, Petitioner, v. 
missioner of Internal Revenue. Docket 
Nos. 10488 and 13011. 

The petitioner maintaining a resi- 
dence for himself, his brother and 
five sisters, all of whom are more 
than 18 years old and not dependent 
on him for support, is not entitled 
to the exemption granted the head 
of a family by section 216(c) of the 
Revenue Acts of 1921 and 1924, 
though he in fact contributes to the 
support of his brother and sisters. 

Lille B. Clark, Petitioner, v. 
sioner of Internal Revenue. 
No. 8049. 

Income.—During 1918, Probate 
Court approved final setilement of 
an estate and approved execturix 
fees in the amount of $21,590.50 and 
turned residue of estate and the 
amount of the fees over to peti- 
tioner who refused to accept execu- 
trix fees as such. In 1921, a memo- 
randum was made on petitioner’s 
books charging the fees, but explain- 
ing they were never paid. Held, the 
executrix fees were not income dur- 
ing 1921. 

Loss.—Upon the evidence held 
that certain stock did not become 
worthless during 1921 and no deduc- 
tible loss sustained during that year. 





Docket 


Guthrie Shaw, Executor of the estate 


of James G. Shaw, jr., deceased, Peti- 
tioner, v. Commissioner of Internal 


Taking of Land for Road 
Argued in Supreme Court 
The validity and applicability of a 


Montana statute which the Supreme 
Court of that State held to authorize 


| the taking of private property for a road, 


was argued before the Supreme Court 
of the United States on November 30. 
The case is that of Powers, etc., et al. 
v. Komposh, No. 93, in error to the Su- 
preme Court of Montana. 

Hugh H. Obear (Charles A, Douglas, 
Hugh H. Obear, J. V. Morgan, Edmund 
D. Campbell, and Frederick C. Bryan on 
the brief) argued for plaintiffs in error. 
The court declined to hear further argu- 
ment. John G. Skinner is on the brief 
for the defendant. 


Com- | 


Commis- | 





Revenue. Docket No. 9644. 

Bad Debt.—Where decedent a 
few days prior to his death, in 
1920, in going over his business af- 
fairs with his son, stated that all 
money matters with one Stanford 
were a total loss to him (decedent) 
and could be forgotten, and where 
decedent kept no personal books 
of account, held, the debt was as- 
certained to be worthless and in ef- 
fect charged off during 1920. 

Auto oe 
Petitioner, 
nal aie 
15928, 


Patent Values. —The March 1, 
1913, value of certain patents ac- 
quired for stock determined for the 
purpose of deductions for exhaus- 
tion. 

Plainfield Grain C ompany, Petitioner, 2. 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 
Docket No. 1420. 

Refusal of Commissioner to 
grant special assessment under Sec- 
tion 328 of the Revenue Act of 
1918 affirmed for lack of evidence. 

The Ohio Clover Leaf Dairy Company, 
Petitioner, v. Commissioner of Inter- 
nal Revenue, Docket Nos. 6778 and 
13029. 

Motion for rehearing denied. 


Manufacturing Co., 
- Commissioner of Inter- 
Docket Nos. 10449 and 


Decisions marked (*) have been 
designated by the Board of Tax 
Appeals as involving new principles 
and will be printed in full text én 
this or subsequent issues. Sube 
scribers who are interested in any 
decision not so designated should 
write to the Inquiry Division, The 
United States Daily. _ 


Royalty Payments 


From Coal Leases 


Held to Be Taxable 


District Court Finds That 
They Constitute Income 
Rather Than Purchase 
Money. 


BANKERS POCAHONTAS CoAL COMPANY, 
PLAINTIFF, V. ALBERT B, WHITE, CoL- 
LECTOR, DEFENDANT, District CoURT, 
SOUTHERN DISTRICT oF WEST VIRGINIA. 
Payments of royalties and rentals 

made under leases of coal lands consti- 

tute taxable income, rather than pur- 
chase money, the Dastrict Court for the 

Southern District of West Virginia held 

herein. The opinion allowed depletion of 

five cents per ton. The opinion, in full 
text, follows: 
This is an action at law to recover 


| $6,267.08 from the Collector claimed as a 


payment erroneously and illégally as- 
sessed and collected from the plaintiff. 
It covers a period of six years, from 
1914 to 1919, inclusive. All the neces- 
sary preliminary actions were taken by 
the plaintiff, and the action was properly 
brought. 

The plaintiff is the owntr of about 
6,000 acres of land, claimed to be under- 
laid with seams of coal, situate in Mc- 
Dowell County, W. Va. This land was 
purchased in July, 1912. Sundry coal 
leases covered the entire acreage at the 
time of purchases. Therefore, all that 
the plaintiff purchased, was the reserved 
rentals and royalties, as set out in the 
various coal leases. These varied. Some 
were for 10 cents per ton, some for 8 
cents, some for 7 cents, and one was 
for 5 cents. It is agreed that the land 
has no value, other than its coal, 

This brings on the first contention of 


| the plaintiff, that is, that the plaintiff, 


by the reserved rentals and royalties, is 
being paid for the land and the coal 
thereunder, and that such rentals and 
royalties are not “income” but ‘“‘pur- 


| chase money.” 


Personally, I believe this statement to 
be true, but I cannot, in the face of all 
the decisions, sustain it here. 

Held-to Be Income. 

I therefore hold, that the royalty pay- 
ments are income, and should pay a tax 
as such. 

Other items are in dispute in this Case, 


| and they will be taken up. 


Ist. The lessees of the plaintiff agreed, 
each for itself, to pay the State, county 
and district taxes assessed upon the land 
as described in each lease, and the plain- 
tiff was thus wholly released from the 
payment of any such taxes. The pay- 
ment thereof by the lessees, was a part 
of the purchase price of the coal, in 
addition to the amount,per ton. for all 
coal mined by each lessee. However, 
under the tax laws of West Virginia, 
the land was charged to the plaintiff, 
and the collecting officer looked alone 
to the plaintiff for the payment of such 
taxes, 

In order to protect its property, and 
properly distribute the amount to be paid 
by each lessee, it was necessary that the 
plaintiff pay to the sheriff such taxes in 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 2.) 
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Memortat 
to Cecil 
John Rhodes, 


When the Bi a Fly South 


TOU, 


too, can travel with luxurious speed and comfort to a land of 


glorious sunshine—a lard of light and shadow, of romance and mys- 


tery, beauty and wonder. 


While winter rages here, with snow and rain driven by freezing blasts 
of wind—you can revel in the mellow sunshine of 


SOUTH AFRICA 


Ii you love the South-land, 
If you enjoy 


: with glorious flowers and luxuriant fruite, 
winter resorts—if comfort, beauty, 


gaiety, sports and moe 


toring lure vou. If majestic scenery thrills you and age-old mysterics awe 


you—come to SOUTH AFRICA. 


Here vou will find all these 


and many things 


you, have never seen and 


only find in this ancient land famous for its legendary history.’ 


A nujnter of luxurious cruises to South Africa have been 


arranged this winter. 


They offer you the opportunity of a life- 


time. Choose which of the beautifully equipped steamers you 


prefer. 


Every cave has been taken to assure your comfort 


and pleasure. Each boat has been specially arranged to insure 
ease and luxury, from the time you leave New Y ork—Independ- 
ent trips may be easily arranged, on ‘fast modern vessels if 


you ‘prefer. 


Surely you want to see: 
Great Diamond Mines 
Mile Deep Gold Fields 
Mysterious Zimbabwe Ruins 
The Magic Cango Caves 
Barbaric Bantu War Dances 
Quaint Kaffir Kraals 


The Mighty Drakensberg Moune 
tains 

Wonderful Victoria Falls 

Speedy, Preening Ostriches 

Kruger Big Game Park, and 

Glorious Cape Peninsula. 


The de luxe cruises to South Africa this winter are rapidly being booked. 
You will find this trip a pleasurable relaxation and enjoy scenes and 
activities which will always remain a delightful reminiscence. 


Write for detailed information and free booklet, 
or send 12c (to cover postage) for fully illustrated travel 


can Tours,” 
literature. 


“Big Game South Afri- 


South African Gov’t. Bureau 


No. 11 Broadway. 


Sixth Floor, New York City. 


¥ 


a 
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NEW FORD TUDOR SEDAN 


An example of the fine coachwork of the 
new Ford cars. New military-type sun visor, 
and crown roof. Narrow pillars and new 
door construction give unusual vision. Both 
front seats fold forward, giving easy access to 
rear seat. Ample space between seats. Your 
choice of four artistic color harmonies—an 
unusual feature in a low-price car. 


First Pictures of the New Ford Car 


Get com plete 


details 


ODAY 


o 


at Ford salesrooms 


For SEVERAL years we have been work- 
ing on the new Ford car. For weeks and 
months you have been hearing rumors 
about it. For the past few days you have 
been reading some of the details of it 
in the newspapers. 

Whatever you do today, take at least 
fifteen minutes to get the full story of 
this new automobile. 

You will realize then that it is an en- 
tirely newand different Ford car, designed 
and created to meet modern conditions 
—a car that brings you more beauty, 
speed, quiet, comfort, safety, economy 
and stamina than you ever thought pos- 
sible in a low-price car. 

Automobile history will be made 
today, for the new Ford is not only new 
in appearance and performance . . . it is 
new in mechanical design. Many features 
of it are exclusive Ford developments. 
Some are wholly new in automobile prac- 
tice. Its low price isa reflection of manu- 
facturing improvements and economies 
that are as epoch-making as the car itself. 

Nineteen years of experience in build- 
ing 15,000,000 automobiles are behind 
the new Ford car and have counted in 
its making. Resources unmatched in the 
motor car industry are its heritage and its 
birthright. 

The Ford policy of owning the source 
of raw materials, of. making virtually 
every part, of doing business at a small 
profit per car, has cut many dollars off 
the price you would ordinarily have to 
pay for a car like this. 

So we say to you—learn about this 
mew Ford car today. Compare it with 
any other car in the light-car field for 
beauty of line—for comfort—for speed 


~ 


—for quick acceleration—for flexibility 
in traffic. . . for steadiness at all speeds 
. . . for power on the hills. . . for econ- 
omy and low cost of up-keep . . . for its 
sturdy ability to stand up under count- 
less thousands of miles of service. 

Then you will know why today will be 
remembered as one of the greatest days 
in the entire history of the, automobile 
industry. . . . Then you will know why 
the new Ford car will be your car. 


NOTE THESE FEATURES 
Beautiful-new low body lines 
Choice of four colors 
55 to 65 miles an hour 
Remarkable acceleration 
40 horse-power 
Four-wheel brakes 

- Standard, selective gear shift 
Hydraulic shock absorbers 

20 to 30 miles per gallon of gasoline 
Theft-proof coincidental Lock 

Typical Ford economy and reliability 


STANDARD EQUIPMENT ON 
ALL NEW FORD CARS 


Starter Dashlight 


Five stecl-spoke wheels Mirror 
Windshield wiper 


Speedometer 


Rear and stop light 
Oil gauge 
Tools 


Pressure grease gun lubrication 


Gasoline gauge 


FORD 


© 1927, Ford Motor Company 


NEW FORDOR SEDAN 


A big roomy car. Wide seats. 
Generous leg-room front and 
rear. Four convenient doors. 
Unusually large windows. Rich 
upholstery and full-nickeled 
hardware. Dome light.’ Your 
choice of four artistic colors. 


$570 


(F. O. 2B. Detroit) 


NEW FORD COUPE 


There is a bit of the European 
touch in. the coachwork and 
contour of this new Ford Coupe. 
Handy package shelf in back of 
seat and unusually large water- 
proof luggage space in rear 
deck. Your choice of four beau- 
tiful colors. 


$495 


(F. O. B. Detroi?) 


NEW FORD PHAETON 


Another tong, low, roomy 
car. All four doors open for- 
ward. Curtains open and close 
with doors. Side curtains have 
unusually large windows. Your 
choice of four artistic colors. 


$395 


(F. O. B. Detroit) 


MOTOR COMPANY 


Detroit, Michigan 


NEW FORD ROADSTER 


A long, low, chummy car. As 
fast as it looks. Wide doors. 
Deep cushions. Rich upholsterys 
Full-nickeled hardware. Rumble 
seat optionale Your choice of, 
four beautiful color harmonics, 


$385 


(F, O. B. Detroit) 


RY 


| Sa 


NEW. 
FORD SPORT COUPE 


Combines the alert smartness off 
the roadster and the advantages 
of a closed car. Rumble seat 
standard. Landau irons on reat; 
quarter. Finished in forg 
artistic color, harmonies, 


$550 


(F. O. B, Detrott) — 
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~ Railroad Contests 
In Supreme Court 


Order to Build Spur 


Arguments Heard in Case In- 
volving Powers of Inter- 
state Commerce Com- 
mission. 


An interpretation of the Interstate 
Commerce Act is sought in the Supreme 
Court of the United States in the case 
of Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. 
Louis Ry. Co., v. United States, Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and J. K. 
Dering Coal Company, No. 95. 

The question presented is whether, in 
the absence of certificate of public con- 
venience and necessity issued under Sec- 
tion 1 of the Interstate Commerce Act, 
the order of the Commission which re- 
quired the railway to construct, maintain, 
and operate at its own expense a sw itch 
connection between the siding of the coal 
company and the line of the railway, was 
authorized by paragraph (9) of Section 
1, and based on substantial evidence; or 
prohibited by paragraphs (18) to (21) of 
Section 1. 

The specific issue is whether it was 
within the jurisdiction of the Commission 
to require that a connection be made be- 
tween the tract of the railway. and that 
of the coal company’s line. The case was 
argued, November 30, by George B. Gil- 
‘Jespie for the appellant ((H. N. Quigley 
and S. W. Baxter with him on the brief). 

For the appellant it was contended 
that the order and judgment of the 
District Court dismissing the complain- 
ant’s bill should be reversed and the 
orders of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission should be set aside because: 

(1) Paragraph G (or 9) of Section 
1 of the Interstate Commerce Act was 
modified by Paragraphs 18 to 22 of 
Section 402 of the Transportation Act, 
and a new policy established by which 
side, spur and industrial tracks (wholly 
within a single State), were completely 
excluded from the jurisdiction of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
committed to the jurisdiction of the 


several States, and if the track in con- | 


troversy is a side-track within the 
meaning of Paragraph G (or 9) the 
Interstate Commerce Commission had 
no jurisdiction to require its connec- 


tion, maintenance or disconnection, and | 


if not, no jurisdiction was conferred by 
the petition or complaint filed herein. 

(2) Under the settled law and the 
facts of the record with all allowable 
inference in support thereof, no case 
is established by the evidence contained 
in the record for these reasons: 

(a) The complainant was 
shipper on defendant railway. 

(b) The track is not a private side- 
track but a connecting railway. 

(c) The findings of the Commission 
are not predicated on material facts. 

(d) That a prior adjudication is con- 
elusive of the issues. 

For the United States it was con- 
tended that the provisions of Para- 
graphs 18 to 21 are negative against 
the carrier only, whereas the provisions 
of Paragraph 9 are positive; in the 


not a 


former the carrier only and in the lat- | 


ter the shipper may make application 
to the Commission and procure the or- 
der for the objects which the respective 
statutes permit. 

It was alleged that on the undis- 
puted facts the Commission has found 
that the Dering Company has fulfilled 
all of the requirements imposed by Par- 
agraph 9. It was also contended that 
the argument that the case is controlled 
by the laws of the State of Illinois 
and not by the Interstate Commerce 
Act is contrary to the law established. 

It was stated that the fact that the 
appellant also owns and is engaged in 


the development of coal lands and | 
properties and desires to protect its | 
own private enterprise does not create | 


a basis for refusal and failure to com- 
plete the switch connection. 

The J. K. Dering Coal Company 
takes the position that there is govern- 


mental power which can compel appel- | 


lant to furnish the appellee transporta- 
tion facilities like unto the facilities 
which appellant furnishes its similarly- 
situated and competitive carrier-owner 
coal lands. 


The argument for the United States | 


was conducted by Blackburn Esterline 
(William D. 
Esterline on the brief). P. J. Farrell 
argued in behalf of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission (P. J. Farrell and 
E. M. Reidy on the brief). 
the J. K. Dering Coal Company 
James M, 
Cardy. 


are 


Southern Pacific Railways 


Seek to Abandon Branch | 


The Southern Pacific Railroad and the 
Southern Pacific Company, in an appli- 
cation to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, made public on December 1, ask 
authority for the abandonment of the 
Loma Prieta branch of the Railroad 
Company, which is operated by the 
Southern Pacific Company under lease, 
extending from Aptos to Loma Prieta, 
in Santa Cruz County, Calif., 3.8 miles. 


and | 


Mitchell and Blackburn | 


Counsel for | 


Sheehan and Clarence B. | 
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Revision of Rates on Vegetables Proposed 
On Shipments Originating in North Carolina 


Examiner Recommends to I. C. C. Freight Adjustments to 
Eastern and New England Destinations. 


Revision of the rates on vegetables 
from North Carolina to eastern trunk 
line and New England territories is 
recommended te the Interstate Commerce 
Commission by Examiner R. M.gBrown 
in a proposed report made public De- 
cember 1 in the Carolina vegetable cases. 

The Examiner’s report was made on 
further hearing and embraces the fol- 
lowing cases: 

No. 14092, South Carolina Produce As- 
sociation v. Aberdeen & Rockfish Rail- 
road Company et al.; 

No. 14992 (Sub-No. 1), Beaufort Truck 
Growers’ Association v. Same; 

No. 14597, South Carolina Asparagus 
Growers’ Association v. Southern Rail- 
way Company et al.; 

No. 181538, Corporation Commission of 
North Carolina v. Aberdeen & Rockfish 
Railroad Company et al.; 

No. 17383, A. J. Doughty et 
lantic Coast Line Railroad 
et al.; 

No. 17383 (Sub-No. 1), A. J. Doughty 
v. Same; 

No. 17383 (Sub-No. 

No. 17383 (Sub-No. 
mann, Inc. et al. v Norfolk Southern 
Railroad Company et al.; 

No. 17383 (Sub-No. 4) 
et al. v. Same; 

No. 17383 (Sub-No. 


al. v. At- 
Company 


2), Same v. Same; 
3), J. & G. Lipp- 
, R. C. Abbott 


5), A. J. Doughty 





v. Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Com- | 


pany et al.; 
No. 17383 (Sub-No. 6), Eastern Caro- 
lina Produce Exchange et al. v. Same; 
No. 17383 (Sub-No. 7), Brock & Scott 


Produce Company et al. v. Norfolk South- | 


ern Railroad Company et al.; 


No. 17883 (Sub-No. 8), A. J. Doughty | 


v. Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Company 
et al.; 


et al. v. New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford Railroad Company et al.; 
No. 18320, Jill Bros., et al. v. Norfolk 
Southern Railroad Company et al.; and 
Portions of Fourth-section Applica- 
tions Nos. 703, 1074, 1548, and 1573. 


Report Disposes of 
| Several Related Cases 

An abstract of the Examiner’s report, 
including the full text of the general 
conclusions and findings, follows: 

These cases present related issues and 
were heard together under 4 consolidated 
record. They will be disposed of in one 
report. 

For the most part the complaints at- 
tack the rates, and in some instances the 
| réfrigeration charges, on fresh or green 
vegetables, in carloads, from either South 
Carolina or North Carolina producing 
points to numeous destinations, princi- 
pally in New England, eastern trunk- 
line, and central territories. Certain of 
the North Carolina proceedings 
bring in issue the rates on potatoes. 
Rates will be stated in amounts per 
package unless otherwise noted. 

Petitions for reconsideration, reargu- 
ment, or rehearing in Nos. 14092, 14092 
(Sub-No. 1), and 14597 
complainants. 
tion in No. 14092 and Sub-No. 1 for re- 
consideration and modification of the pre- 
vious decisions. On May 





2 
vs 


No. 17631, Spence-Hollowell Company | 


also } 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


were filed by | 
Defendants filed a peti- | 


1926, the | 


Commission reopened these cases for | : 
| Rates on 5-peck packages should be fixed 


further hearing and indefinitely post- 
poned the fourth-section order 
viously entered. 

At the rehearing the South Carolina 
Railroad Commission and the Charleston 
Traffic Bureau intervened in behalf of 
the complainants in the South Carolina 
cases, and the Atlantic Coast Distribu- 
tors, a South Carolina cooperative mar- 


pre- | 


keting agency, intervened in No. 14092 | 


and Sub-No. 1 for the purpose of par- 


which might be made. These 
veners and complainants in Nos. 14092, 
| 14092 (Sub-No. 1), and 14597 will be 
hereinafter referred to as the 
Carolina complainants. 

General Conclusions: 
the 


The evidence of 
South Carolina complainants’ es- 


| those established by the Atlantic Coast | 
Line from its nearest group pursuant to | 
this decision, and on the same character | 
' of traffic from stations north of Albe- 


ticipating in any award of reparation | 
inter- | 


South | 


tablishes the existence of a general agri- | 


| cultural depression in South Carolina. 
| To a lesser extent complainant’s evi- 
| dence in No. 18153 indicates a similar 
depression in North Carolina. 

Under the provision of the Hoch- 
| Smith resolution the commission is re- 


; 
: 
| 
| 


| barrels, 
accord the producing sections of that | 


zone as is compatible with the mainte- 
nance of adequate transportation serv- 
ice.” 

In passing upon the various ques- 
tions presented herein full consideration 
has been given to the resolution. 


The record is convincing that a com- 
prehensive rate revision should be ef- 
fected on vegetables from the Carolinas, 
especially with respect to the North Car- 
olina rates, which on the whole are not 
properly aligned with those from South 
Carolina. The desirability of a revision 
which will secure uniformity of treat- 
ment as to North and South Carolina 

rates and minima is undisputed. 

The adjustment proposed by the At- 
lantic Coast Line, while objectionable 
from the standpoint of the proposed rates 
and minima on bushel and 5-peek pack- 
_" nevertheless form a workable basis 

which to construct uniform and 
equitable rates. 

On this record it is impracticable to 
fix definitely the rates from and to all 
points covered by the pleadings in these 
proceedings. It is felt that a far bet- 
ter adjustment can be worked out if de- 
fendants are allowed a_ reasonable 
amount of latitude in establishing such 
rates. 

In checking in the rates authorized 
herein, however, they will be required 
to observe strictly the limitations as to 
such rates expressed in this report. De- 
fendants should cooperate with interested 
shippers in establishing through rates 
upon reasonable requests therefor. 


Barrel Shipments 


As Basis of Rates 


While the volume of movement of 
vegetables n. 0. s., in barrels, is unim- 


portant as compared with the movement | 
in smaller packages, nevertheless the rec- | 
ord is persuasive that the rates per bar- | 


rel, all things considered, form a logical 
and proper basis on which to base the 
rates on the smaller packages. Accord- 
ingly defendants will be expected to es- 
tablish rates on vegetables n. o. s., in 
from North Carolina which will 


State the benefit of their geographical 
location with respect to those in South 


| Carolina. 
Where fourth-section considerations or | 


matters of competition render it advis- 
able that the present rates per barrel 
from either State be increased, defend- 
ants, other than the Norfolk Southern, 
will be accorded that privilege if undue 
prejudice does not thereby result and 
provided such increases do not exceed 
those proposed by the Atlantic Coast 
Line. 

In this connection the proposed in- 
creases in the rates per barrel from the 
proposed Fayetteville-Wilmington group 
of the Atlantic Coast Line are approved. 
Rates per barrel from other North Caro- 
lina groups should be related to the 
rates from this group. 


Norfolk Southern Rates 
Higher Than on A. C. L. 


Rates on bushel and 1.5-bushel pack- 


ages from both States should be made | 
rates per | le 1 
| of the Commission for the entry of an 


in direct relation with the 
barrel, such rates to be one-third and 
one-half, respectively, of the barrel rates. 


at 125 per cent of the\rates per bushel. | 
| The carload minima on the various pack- | 


ages should be made the equivalent of 
600 bushels in each instance. 


The Norfolk Southern should be per- 
mitted to establish from stations on its | 


lines south of Albemarle Sound rates on 
vegetables n. o. s., in barrels, on a basis 
not to exceed 10 per cent higher than 


marle Sound not to exceed 5 per cent 
higher than the rates similarly 


crue entirely to the Norfolk Southern. 
Rates on packages less-ihan-barrels 

are to be made with relation to the bar- 

rel rates in the same manner 


scribed for the other defendanis. 


quired to accord agricultural commodi- | 


ties affected by depression the lowest | 


possible lawful rates. In this connec- 
tion the commission, in Calif. Growers’ 
& Shippers’ Protective League v. S. P. 
| Co., 129 I. C. C. 25, stated: 

“ * %* * ‘The lowest possible law- 
| ful rates’ which we may prescribe under 
| the resolution on any given agricultural 


In establishing its new adjustment the 
Norfolk Southern will be expected to ac- | 


cord its origin territory north of Albe- 
marle Sound as a whole relatively lower 
rates than are made effective from its 


stations south of the Sound. The rates | 


} should be so constructed that no undue 
| prejudice will be created. 


| follows: 


traffic as to which depression has been | 


shown must be somewhere within 
zone of reasonableness permitted by the 
flexible limits of discretion reposed in 
us, and that such rates 


| tions of 


must be put as | 


near the lowest limit or level of that ; 


| Other tables of monthly 
| Railway earnings will be 

found on Pages 4, 8 
| and 10. 


Monthly Statement of Railroad Revenues and Expenses 
as Reported to the I. C. C. 


Freight revenue 

Passenger revenue 

Total, including other revenue 
Maintenance of way 
Maintenance of equipment 


‘Total expenses, including other .... 
Net from railroad 
Taxes 
Net after taxes, ete. 
Net after rents 
Average miles operated 
Operating ratio .. 
4 


1927 
40,906,039 
11,539,076 
58,131,572 
7,205,838 
oo 21,712,427 
Transportation expenses ............ 20,676,656 
.42,571,086 
15,560,486 


15,560,486 
10,744,528 
10,500.87 


Pennsylvania Railroad 
October 10 Months 
1926 1927 1926 
47,794,771 393, 816, 675 411,528,904 
13,024,140 118,502,065 125,936,157 
67,051,899 564,264,973 588,442,779 
7,862,659 72,890,357 75,728,432 
14,037,184 118, 559,641 134,457,696 
23,190,219 205,997,431 212,084,380 
48,221,355 428,156,435 452,473,916 
18, 830,544 156,108,538 135,968,863 
3,729,574 $1,780,156 31,744,059 
15,089,764 104,205,160 104,014,630 
15,763,169 92,168,257 91,244,436 
10,517.94 10,500.87 10,517.94 
71.9 75.9 76.9 


yo 6 
73.2 


; strued as an approval of the rates pro- | 


| cabbage, or as a commitment on the part | 


fiat of a cent or greater, but less than 


In computing the rates 
herein fractions will be disposed of as 
Fractions of less than %4 of a 
cent will be dropped. Fractions of 1; 
34 of 
a cent, will be stated as 14-cent. Frac- 
increased to the next whole cent. 

Nothing in this report shall be con- 
by potatoes and 


posed defendants on 


| of the Commission with respect thereto. 


| and-short-haul provision of the fourth | 
promptly | 

establish refrigeration charges on vege- | 
i tables 


Stated refrigeration charges on vege- 
tables from North Carolina origins inter- 
mediate to more distant points in South 


Carolina, to the extent they exceed sim- | 


ilar charges from such South Carolina 


points to destinations north of North | 


Carolina, are in violation of the long- 


section. Defendants. should 


from North Carolina which will 


' not violate the fourth section. 


9 | 
| 


Neither complainants nor ‘defendanis 


in the South Carolina cases have pre- 
sented evidence which justifies reversal 
or modification of the findings made 
therein. Such findings should be af- 
firmed. 

The complaints in Nos. 17383, 17383 
(Sub-Nos. 1, 2, 5, 6 and 8), and. 18320 
should be dismissed for lack of adequate 
proof. The same action should be taken 
with respect to the complaints in No. 
17383 (Sub-Nos, 3, 4 and 7) to the ex- 
tent that they involve refrigeration 


like traffic to New Haven, Conn., 








estab- | 
lished by the Atlantic Coast Line from | 
| its present Greenville, N. C., 
| stated differential in each instance to ac- | 


group, the | 


as pre- | 


authorized | 


% of a cent or greater will be 


Rate Decisions 


charges on vegetables from North Caro- 
lina. 

Complainants’ request for reparation 
in Nos. 17883 (Sub-Nos. 3, 4 and 7) and 
17631 should be denied in view of the 
widespread readjustment in North Caro- 
lina vegetable rates, involving both in- 
creases and reductions, which the con- 
clusions in these proceedings necessitate. 

Fourth-Section Applications: There 
were assigned for hearing in connection 
with the South Carolina complaints por- 
tions of fourth-section applications Nos. 
708, 1573 and 1548. The authority sought 
by those applications was set forth in 
the South Carolina cases. Defendants 
propose to eliminate departures in their 
rates protected by the portions of the 
applications set for hearing and for that 
reason submitted no evidence in support 
of such applications. 

Fourth-section order No. 9274 entered 
im connection with the South Carolina 
cases has been postponed until further 
order of the Commission. A further or- 
der should be entered fixing the effec- 
tive date of that order. 

There was assigned for hearing in 
connection with No. 18320 portions of 
fourth-section application No. 1074, filed 
by the Norfolk Southern, by which car- 
riers party thereto ask, among other 
things, for authority to -eontinue to 
charge for the transportation of pota- 
toes, in carloads and less-than-carloads, 
from points in North Carolina and Vir- 
ginia on the lines of the Norfolk South- 
ern and North River Line, to Boston and 
Buffalo rates which are lower than the 
rates contemporaneously maintained on 
Albany, 
and other intermediate points. 

Evidence in support of those portions 
of the application set for hearing’ was 
presented by the Norfolk Southern. 
However, in view of the fact that no 
findings with respect to potatoes are 


+ made herein, it is considered inadvisable 


at this time to enter an order disposing 
of those portions of the fourth-section 
application set for hearing. 

If in the readjustment of vegetable 
rates from either North or South Caro- 
lina defendants feel that there are proper 
grounds for departing from the require- 
ments of the fourth section, appropriate 


| applications for such authority may be 


filed. 


Adjustments Proposed 
Of Prejudicial: Rates 


The Commission should find: That the 
rates on vegetables n. 0. s., including peas 
and beans, in bushel, 5-peck, and 1.5- 
peck packages, in carloads, from produc- 
ing points on defendants’ lines in North 
Carolina, and on the same character of 
traffic, in barrels, from producing points 
on the lines of the Norfolk Southern in 
that State, to destinations in eastern 
trunk-line. and New England territories 
are and for the future will be unreason- 
able, unduly prejudicial to complainants 
in No. 18153, and unduly preferential of 
their competitors at South Carolina pro- 
ducing points. The undue prejudice 
should be ‘removed and reasonable rates 
established in accordance with the con- 
clusions herein. 

No order in this connection will be en- 
tered at this time, but defendants. will 
be expected to revise their rates to con- 
form with such conclusions as soon as 


| practicable, and not later than 60 days 
| from the service of this report. 


f If this 
is not done by that date, complainants 
may bring the matter to the attention 


Line Extensions 


Goods Made Abroad 
Liable for Duty Upon 


Every Reimportation 


Customs Court Directs Pay- 
ment of Tax on Jute Bags 
Returned from Nicaragua 

to United States. 


New York, Dec. 1.— Overruling a 
protest of the Charles E. Griffin Com- 
pany, Inc., the Customs Court has just 
handed down a decision on the tariff 
status of 800 jute bags, shipped from 
New York to Nicaragua; refused entry 
by the authorities of that country, and 
reshipped back to the United States. 

Judge Young finds that these bags 
are not classifiable as “American goods 
returned,” but that they were properly 
taxed at 1 cent per pound and 15 per 
cent ad valorem under Paragraph 1018 
of the Tariff Act of 1922 

The bags in question were purchased 
in New York and shipped to Corinto, 
Nicaragua. Upon arrival at that port 
the bags were not admitted, as the laws 
of Nicaragua now prohibit entry of used 
bags. The goods were accordingly 
shipped back to New York, where duty 
was imposed. 

Claim for Free Entry. 

In denying claim for free entry as 
American goods returned, Judge Young 
writes: 

“From a careful examination of the 
record before us we are unable to find 


anything to prove that the merchandise | 


in question is the growth, produce or 
manufacture of the United States, as 
required by statute to entitle the mer- 
chandise to exemption from duty as 
American goods returned, under Para- 
graph 1514, Tariff Act of 1922. 

“The claim of the importer herein 


tion as may be considered advisable. 





That intervener Atlantic Coast Distrib- | 
utors made shipments as described and | 
paid and bore the charges thereon at | 
the rates and charges found unreason- | 
able in the South Carolina cases; that | 


it was damaged thereby in the amount 


of the difference between the charges | 


paid and those that would have accrued 
at the rates and charges found reason- 


able; and that it is entitled to reparation 


on shipments made after October 
1923, with inierest. Intervener should 
comply with Rule V of the Rules of 
Practice. 

If it has made any shipments during 


the pendency of this proceeding under | 


the rates and charges assailed and has 
paid or bore the charges thereon, it may 
submit with its statement under Rule V 


affidavits stating the facts in this con- | 


nection. If defendants object to proof 


in this manner, intervener may request | 


a hearing for the 
such proof. 

An order should be entered (1) dis- 
missing the complaints in Nos. 17383, 
17383 (Sub. Nos. 1, 2, 5, 6, and 8), and 
18320; (2) dismissing the complaints in 
No. 17883 (Sub. Nos. 3, 4, and 7) to the 
extent that they involve refrigeration 
charges on vegetables from North Caro- 
lina; and (3) denying reparation to com- 
plainants in Nos. 17383 (Sub. Nos. : 
and 7) and 1763 


purpose of making 





25, | 





3, 4, | 


; paragraph 1005 for 


| Judge 
| lead wrappers are properly dutiable as 
lead in sheets at the rate of 2 


appropriate order or for such other ac- test No. 189261-G-22125 


| tvaffic received by 


; et al. 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY 


ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 


PUBLISHED WiTHouT COMMENT BY THE UNITED States DAILY. 


Customs Rulings 


shows that the merchandise is a reim- 
portation. It is not of such character 
as to exempt it from duty under the 
regulations of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, set forth in Article 277, Cus- 
toms Regulations of 1923 which 
makes dutiable merchandise imported, 
and afterwards exported, although duty 
was paid on the first importation, sub- 
ject to duty on every subsequent im- 
portation into the United States. 

“The claim of the plaintiff for free 
entry as American goods returned is 
therefore overruled.” (Protest No. 170- 
034-G-21810-26.) 

Fishing Lines Classified. 

Imported halibut fishing lines, treated 
with tar, are held, in a decision” just 
handed down by the Customs Court, to 
be dutiable, under the provisions of 
paragraph 1004 of the Tariff Act of 1922 
for “cords, composed of two or more 
yarns of hemp, twisted together, the size 
of the single yarn of which is not finer 
than 11 lea,” at the rate of 18% cents 
per pound, plus 5 cents per pound addi- 
tional duty under the further provision 
of the same paragraph reading “when 


| bleached, dyed, or otherwise treated, 5 


cents per pound.” 


This class of merchandise, it had been 
contended, fell within the provisions = 
“cordage, 
wholly or in chief value of hemp,” 
able at 214 cents per pound. 

Judge Weller overruled the protests 
in this case which were filed by Geo. S. 
Bush & Co., Ine., E. E. Kelly and Wilbur 
E. Dow Co., Inc., of Seattle. (Protests 
Nos. 69817-G-7926.) 

Taxed As Lead Sheets. 

Lead packages with paper labels at- 
tached on the outside of the lead pack- 
ages, imported by Francis H. Leggett & 
Company, were treated for tariff pur- 
poses as entireties and duty exacted at 
the rate of 40 per cent ad valorem, under 
paragraph 399, Tariff Act of 1922. 

The Customs Court, in an opinion by 
Young, has just ruled that the 


duti- 


3g cents 


yer pound under paragraph 393. Pro- 
I I } gray 


-26. ) 
Rate Complaints 
Filed With the 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


Rate complaints made public by the 


~ : : | 
Interstate Commerce Commission Decem- 


ber 1 are summarized as follows: 

No. 20306. Baltimore Association of 
Commerce et al v. American-Hawaiian 
Steamship Company et al. Requests or- 


der by Commission requiring defendants | 


to cease and desist from undue prejudice 
and discrimination against Baltimore on 
the defendants from 
port of Baltimore 
water to 


rail carriers at the 
for transhipment by 
coast ports. 

No. 20813. 
dianapolis v. 


Evans Milling Co. of In- 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad | 





| Co. of New York City v. 


| Okla., 
| Santa 
; soneble rates on horses and mules from 


Pacific } 


Claims reparation of $979.67 on | 





20 cars of grain from Kansas City to 
Indianapolis. 

No. 20314. Nashville, Ga., Traffic Bu- 
reau v. Georgia & Florida Railway. Re- 
quests the Commission to prescribe rea- 
sonable’ and non-discriminatory joint 
through rates on all carload and less- 
than-carload traffic between Nashville, 
Ga., and all points in the United States | 
and Canada, and on trafiic between Nash- 


(hesterfield 


smokers dont change 
with the moon... 


but watch how other smokers 
are changing to Chesterfield / 


FOR THE BEST 
OF GOOD REASONS 


BETTER TASTE ! 


| Va. 


Decisions on Rates 
By the 


Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


Decisions in rate cases made public De- 
cember 1 by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission are summarized as follows: 

No. 116672—Brownell & Field. Com- 
pany v. New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford Railroad Company et al., dec‘led 
November 14, 1927: Upon reconsidera- 
tion, charges collected for the transporta- 
tion of fiiberboard cans, in paper bags, 
in carloads, from Jersey City, N. J., to 
Providence, R. I., found unreasonable. 
Reasonable basis of charges prescribed 
and reparation awarded. Former report, 

120 I. C, C. 229, reversed. 

No. 18558—Southern Iron & Metal 
Company v. Beaumont, Sour Lake & 
Western Railway Company et al., de- 
cided November 18, 1927: Rates on scrap 
metals in carloads, from Beaumont, Gal- 
veston and Houston, Tex., to St. Louis, 
Mo., found not unreasonable but unduly 
prejudicial and, in certain instances, vio- 
lative of section 4 of the act. Rates pre- 
scribed for the future in Consolidated 
Southwestern Cases, ‘123 I. C. C. 203, 
found to be proper basis for correction 
of the adjustment. Reparation denied. 
Complaints dismissed. 
ville and other poifits in the State of 
Georgia. 

No. 20316. East St. Louis Cotton Oil 
Co., of Chicago, v. Illinois Central Rail- 
road et al. Claims reparation of $8,250 
on several carload shipments of cotton- 
seed from stations in Tennessee, Mis- 
sissippi and Kentucky to East St. Louis, 
Illinois. 

No. Atlas Portland Cement 
Southern Rail- 
way Company et al. Claims repara- 
tion of $453.17 on 10 cars of cement 
from Leeds, Ala., to Doughton, N. C. 

No. 203819. A. A. Mills, of Ames, 
et al. v. Atchison, Topeka & 
Fe Railway et al. Seek rea- 


20318. 


Oklahoma points to Galesburg, Ill. 
Claim reparation. 

No. 20320. West Virginia Brick Co., 
of Charleston, W. Va. v. Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad et al. Claims reparation 
of $81.99 on car of fire brick from 
Wellston, Ohio, to Savannah, Ga. 

No. 20521. Evaporated Milk Associ- 
ation of Chicago, et al. v. Ahnapee & 
Western Railway et al. Request Com- 
mission to require establishment of 
reasonable rates on canned goods be- 
tween points in Western Trunk Line, 
also Illinois Freight Association terri- 
tories and points in Central Freight 
Association east of the Illinois-Indiana 
State line and between points within 
Central Freight Association territory. 

No. 20321, Sub No. 1. Evaporated 
Milk Association of Chicago et al. v. 
Ahnapee & Western Railway et al. 
Request Commission to require estab- 
lishment of reasonable rates on canned 
goods between origin and destination 
points in “Vestern Trunk Line and IIli- 
nois Freight Association territories. 

No. 20322. Robin Jones Phosphate 
Company, of Nashville, Tenn. v. Louis- 
ville & Nashville Railroad et al. Seeks 
reaSonable rate on ground -phosphate 
rock from Wales, Tenn. to Saltville, 
Claims reparation of $105. 


—— 
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Banking 


Removal of Governor 
Of Federal Reserve 
~ Bank in Texas Asked 


Navarro County Bankers’ As- 
sociation Goes on Record 
as Opposing Policies of 
Eleventh District Bank. 


A resolution adopted at a meeting of 
all the banks of Navarro County, Tex., at 
Corsicana on November 23, opposing the 
administration of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of that District and pledging 
cooperation in efforts to bring about the 
removal of its Governor, Lynn P. Talley, 
has just been received by Representative 
Johnson (Dem.), of Corsicana. It was 
forwarded to him by A. G. Elliott, presi- 
dent of the Corsicana National Bank, 
with the explanation that there are 20 
banks in Navarro County, of which 17 
are members of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem and that the resolution was passed 
with but one dissenting vote. 

Mr. Elliott at the meeting was elected 
president of the Navarro County Bank- 
ers Association and presided at the meet- 
ing at which the resolution was adopted. 

With the resolution and accompany- 
ing letter, Mr. Elliott forwarded a pub- 
lished statement regarding the action 
of the organization stating among other 
things that J. P. Williams, president of 
thé First National Bank of Mineral 
Wells, Tex., and brother of Representa- 
tive Williams (Dem.), of Decatur, Tex., 
told the meeting that the Eleventh Dis- 
trict Federal Reserve Bank at Dallas, 
as administered by Mr. Talley as Gov- 
ernor is not aiding member banks as 
it should in times of stress. 

Mr. Williams, according to the pub- 
lished report forwarded by President 
Elliott, advised the meeting that smaller 
banks had been forced to seek assistance 
from larger banks in the Federal Re- 
serve district because the assistance 


could not bo obtained from the Federal | 


Reserve bank. 


The full text of the resolution as for- | 


warded by President Elliott to Repre- 
sentative Williams follows: 
All Banks Represented. 


| 
| 
| 


| Other securities ...........eeeee scene eee eee ees 


At a meeting of the Navarro County 


Bankers Association, held at the Na- 
varro Hotel in Corsicana, Texas, on 
Wednesday night, November 23, 1927, 
at which meeting all of the banks of 
Navarro County were represented, the 
following resolution was adopted with 
but one dissenting vote: 

Whereas it is apparent to us that the 
Federal Reserve Bank of the Eleventh 
District, at Dallas, is not functioning 
for the benefit of the member banks, and 
that a spirit of antipathy has arisen 
against the administration of the poli- 
cies of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
said district; and 

Whereas it is further apparent that 
such condition is brought about by rea- 
son of the application of such policics 
by Lynn. P. Talley, the governor of said 
bank; and 

Whereas it is the sense of this meet- 
ing that the said Lynn P. Talley is 
temperamentally unfitted to act as gov- 
ernor of said Federal Reserve bank, and 
that he is not in sympathy nor familiar 
with the difficulties of banks located in 
agricultural communities and has not 
had training or experience in the op- 
eration of banks located in agricultural 
districts; and 

Removal Is Asked. 

Whereas the operation of the Federal 
Reserve bank by the said Lynn P. Tal- 
ley has destroyed the confidence of the 
smaller member banks to procure aid 
in time of a crisis and that under the 
management of the said Federal Re- 
serve bank by the said Lynn P. Talley 
said bank is losing its usefulness and is 


destroying the good-will of the member 


banks; now, therefore, be it 


Resolved, in this meeting assembled, | 


that this a$sociation go on record as 


opposing the administration of the poli- 
cies of the Federal Reserve Bank of | 
the Eleventh District by the said Lynn | 


P. Talley; and be it further 

Resolved that the said Lynn P. Talley 
should be removed as governor of said 
bank and the full cooperation of the 
banks represented at this meeting is 
pledged to J. P. Williams, president of 
the First National Bank of Mineral 
Wells, Texas, who is leading the move- 


ment in his efforts to bring about such | 


removal; and be it further 

Resolved that the secretary be in- 
structed to forward copies of these res- 
olutions to C. C. Walsh, chairman of 
the board of said Federal Reserve bank; 
W. W. Woodson, chairman of the ad- 
visory committee, and to the public 
press. 


Government Being Repaid 
For Irrigation Service 


[Continued from Page 1,] 
amounts due the Government are the 
rule and delinquencies the exception. 

An illustration of this is furnished to- 
day in the receipt by the Bureau of 
Reclamation of a check for $708,951.14 
from the Salte River Valley Water Users’ 
Association in payment of one year’s con- 
struction charges of the Salt River irri- 
gation project, Arizona. 

This check is for the largest amount 
ever received on yearly construction pay- 
ments in the history of the Bureau of 
Reclamation. It makes certain that the 
payments of construction charges by the 
water users on the Federal irrigation 
projects for the fiscal year 1928 will be 
greater than in any previous year. 


E. & A Railroad Would 
Issue Mortgage Bonds 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
made public on November 30 an applica- 
tion of the Elkin & Alleghany Railroad, 


| 


o 
|. 
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Coinage 


Federal Reserve Banks Increase Holdings 
Of Discounted Bills and Acceptances 


Goyernment Securities, Cost Reserves, and Note Circula- 
tion Record Declines as of November 30. 


The consolidated statement of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks on November 30, 
made public December 1 by the Federal 
Reserve Board, shows increases for the 
week of $58,700,000 in holdings of dis- 
counted bills and of $28,000,000 in ac- 
ceptances purchased in open market, and 
decreases of $73,400,000 in Government 
security holdings, $52,700,000 in cash re- 
serves, $12,100,000 in Federal reserve 
note circulation, and $14,000,000 in mem- 
ber bank reserve deposits. Total bills 
and securities were $13,600,000 above the 
amount held a week ago. 

Larger holdings of discounted bills 
were reported by eight of the Federal 
Reserve banks, the principal increases 
being: New York $35,300,000, Chicago 


| 
| 


$10,400,000, and Philadelphia $6,300,- 
000. The System’s holdings of accept- 
ances purchased in open market in- 
creased $28,009,000, and of Treasury 
notes $4,200,000, while holdings of 
Treasury certificates declined $77,600,- 
000 as a result of the reduction from 
$80,500,000 to $2,000,000 in holdings 
of temporary certificates issued by the 
Treasury in connection with its Novem- 
ber financial operations. 

The principal changes in Federal Re- 
serve note circulation for the week com- 
prise declines of $6,400,000 and $3,- 
400,000, respectively, reported by the 
New York and Cleveland Reserve banks, 
and an increase of $4,600,000 reported 
by Chicago. 


Following is the Board’s compilation of the resources and liabilities of the twelve 
Federal Reserve Banks combined as of November 30 and November 23, 1927, and De- 


cember 1, 1926, with figures in thousands of dollars. 


RESOURCES: 
Gold with Federal reserve agents 


Gold redemption fund with U. S. Treasury....-- 


Gold held exclusively against F. R. notes 


Gold settlement fund with F. R. Board 


Gold and gold certificates held by banks..... ats 


Total gold reserves 


Reserves other than gold 


Total reserves 


Non-reserve cash 
Bills discounted: sae 
Sec. by U. S. Government obligations 


Other bills discounted 


Total bills discounted 


Bills bought in open market 
U. S. Government securities: 


Treasury notes 


Certificates of indebtedness ....-++-++e++eeee- 


Total U. S. Government securities 


Total bills and securities .......-..seeeeeeee 1,380,515 


Due from foreign banks 
Uncollected items 


Bank premises ....-.-seeeeneeeeeresereeeeeres 


All other resources 


Total reSQUECES ......ccecccccccccccrcecscce 


LIABILITIES: 
R. notes in actual circulation 
-0si0T: 

liciiver bank—reserve account 


vo.unnent 


Total deposits 


Deferred availability items .......+-- iGsaGeeaw 


Capital paid in 
Surplus 
All other liabilities 


Total liabilities 


CUVEE OCOT CU UD eoccece 2,804,986 


12-1-26 
1,342,346 
59,599 


11-23-27 
1,569,165 
41,594 


11-30-27 
1,476,255 
49,258 


1,401,945 
739,979 
687,701 


1,610,759 
588,007 
661,172 


1,523,491 
631,911 
647,584 

2,829,625 
126,526 


2,956,151 
49,116 


2,859,938 


134,904 132,687 


2,992,625 


54,117 


2,939,890 
58,274 


351,060 
294,416 


286,826 
131,469 


418,295 


326,710 


151,955 
*645,476 
368,165 


477,025 


48,021 
112,912 
144,975 


264,688 
51,428 
305,116 

305,908 


2,564 


621,252 


635 


1,322,111 


652 
729,046 
60,106 
15,339 


1,566,872 


566 
692,230 
60,001 
13,991 


5,145,467 


565 
706,811 
59,945 
13,707 


5,194,642 5,13z,0e4 


1,716,574 1,728,703 1,771,626 
2,257,165 
35,689 
14,065 
17,441 


2,378,563 
2,093 
4,842 

27,672 


2,392,520 
3,981 
5,914 

33,375 


667,987 
124,462 
220,310 


23,77 


637,726 
151,698 
228,775 


5,145,467 5,194,642 5,132,521 


2,324,860 


Rediscounts 


| Foreign Exchange | 


New York, December 1.—The Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York, today certified 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the fol- 
lowing: 

December 1, 1927. 

In pursuance of the provisions of Section 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of assessment and coilection of 
duties upon merchandise imported into the 
United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon’today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are shown below: 


Country 
Europe: 
Austria (schilling) ; 
Belgium (belga)............... 
Bulgaria (lev) 
Czechoslovakia (krone) 
Dermark (krone) 
England (pound sterling).. 
Finland (markka)......... 
France (franc) 
Germany (reichsmark) 
Greece (drachma) 
Holland (guilder) 
Hungary (pengo)............. ‘ 
Italy (lira) 
Norway (krone) 
Poland (zloty) 
Portugal (escudo) 
Rumania (leu) 
Spain (peseta) 


14085 
1397 
007218 
.029625 
.2681 
4.8794. 
026187 
0393 
2389 
.018245 
4041 
1747 
0543 
.2659 
.1120 
-0496 
-006180 
16389 
.2697 
.1929 
-017612 
Asia: 

China (Chefoo tacl) 

China (Hankow tael) 

China (Shanghai tae)) 

China (Tientsin tael) ......... 
China (Hong Kong dollar) 
China (Mexican dollar) 

China (Tientsin or Peiyang dol.) . 
China (Yuan dollar) 

India (rupee) 

vapgn (yen) 

Singapore (S. S.) (dollar)... . 
North America: 

OO 
Cuba (peso) 

Mexico (peso) 

Newfoundland (dollar) 

South Amer'ca: 

Argentina (peso) (gold) 

Brazil (milreis) 

Chile (peso) 
Uruguay (peso) 


6629 
6518 
-6361 
-6688 
5004 
4585 

4542 
.4508 
-3658 
4597 


5617 


000956 
999544 
483667 
998406 


9716 
1192 
1218 
1.0369 


; advanced for it. 


Securities 


U. S. Treasury Statement 
November 29. 
(Made Public December 1, 1927. 


Receipts. 
Customs receipts....... 
Internal-revenue receipts: 
Income tax 
Miscellaneous internal 
revenue 
Miscellaneous receipts. . 


$2,171,598.61 
576,960.74 


1,784,735.07 
968,790.10 


Total ordinary receipts 5,502,084.52 
Public-debt receipts.... 38,196,245.00 
Balance previous day... 64,422,672.67 


108,121,002.19 
Expenditures. 
General expenditures... 
Interest on public debt. 
Refunds of receipts 
Panama Canal 
Operations in special ac- 
counts 
Adjusted service certifi- 
cate fund 
Civil service retirement 
fund 


$2,350,439.19 


306,763.31 
828,252.90 


158,742.66 


597,492.73 

Total ordinary expen- 
ditures 

Other public-debt expen- 


ditures 38,922,098.50 


64,090,336.04 | 


108,121,002.19 | 


The accumulative figures, together 
with the comparative analysis of re- 
ceipts and expenditures for the month 
and for the year, are published each 
Monday. 


Royalties from Leases 
On Coal Lands Are Taxable | 


| 
| 


[Continued rom Page 4.] 
bulk, and then collect from each lessee 
his distributive share thereof. These 
taxes have no place in the income tax 


accounts, unless a lessee failed to reim- 


burse the plaintiff, for the amount so 
In that event, such 


634,392.71 | 





( YEARLY 


INDEX 


amount would be either a tax paid, for 
which the plaint‘ff would be entitled to 
a deduction as such, or it would be a lost 
debt, charged off, and in either event, 
the final result would be the same. 

The returns are somewhat confusing, 
because the taxes are credited as a de- 
duction, and when repaid, are charged 
as income. From the proofs here, I 
cannot decide the exact state of the 
account thereof. 


Value of Property. 

2nd. The value of the property as of 
March Ist, 1913: 

The valuation department of the office 
of the Commissioner values it as of the 
value of $510,000.00, and fixed the value 
of the depletion at $.036 per ton. After 
considering the proofs herein on that 
subject, and drawing the conclusions 
therefrom, in the light of 40 years’ ex- 
perience in observing such things in 
southern West Virginia, I am of opinion, 
and hold, that the property has more 
tonnage of recoverable coal than has 


| been allowed, although I do not believe 


that any lessee will ever recover 90 per 


| cent of a coal seam, 


16,700.64 | 


{ am of opinion that the depletion 


| value should be at the least 5 cents per 


5,108,567.65 | 
| part of the capital account, and hold that 


ton, and that all the returns should be 
made on that basis. 

ord. I am unable to agree that at- 
torneys’ fees paid by the plaintiff, are 


they are expenses, and should be allowed 
as such. 

4th. Interest paid on debts, should be 
allowed as a deduction, and where plain- 
tiff was primarily responsible, and paid 


| interest on a bonded indebtedness, it had 


the duty to pay it, and if any part thereof 
was not collected or collectible from the 
other party, then such interest, so paid, 
was a proper deduction. 
Allowance of Expenses. 
5th. Under the head of expenses, I am 
at a loss what to take as correct. 
Plaintitf by its president and secre- 
tary, make returns for these six years, 
and these officers, both well known to the 
Court as men of probity and ability, 
swear to the correctness thereof. An 
agent or two comes along and says that 
certain amounts of expenses should be 
disallowed. In most instances here, 
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Finance 


Mints Produced 43,118,000 
Coins During November 


The production of the United States 
mints in November amounted to $1,583,- 
630, consisting of silver and minor coins 
exclusively, according to an announce- 
ment December 1 by the Bureau, of the 
Mint, Department of the Treasury. 

The statement showed a total output 
of 48,118,000 pieces made up of the fol- 
lowing: Quarters, 3,200,000; dimes, 3,- 
193,000; nickels, 2,427,000, and pennies, 
34298,000. 


there is no satisfactory explanation for 
such action, and no reason is given. 

As the case stands here, I will accept 
the return of expenses, and will allow 
the same, unless it affirmatively appears 
what such expense is, and it then shall 
appear improper. 

From what has been said, I leave it 
to the counsel for the plaintiff and de- 
fendant, to draw a proper judgment in 
this action. 


| Lawrence Stern | 
and Company 


231 So. La Salle Street, Chicago | 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 

WILLIAM WRIGLEY, Jr., Chairman of the 
Board of William Wrigley Jr. Company 

JOHN HERTZ, Chairman of the Board of 
Yellow Truck @ Coach Manufacturing Co, 

JOHN R. THOMPSON, Chairman of the 
Board of Jobn R. Thompson Company 

ALBERT D. LASKER, Chsirman of the 
Board of Lord & Thomas and Logan 

STUYVESANT PEABODY, President of 
Peabody Coal Company 

CHARLES A. McCULLOCH, President of 
The Parmelee Company 

HERBERT L. STERN, President of Balaban 
@ Katz Corporation 

ALFRED ETTLINGER, Vice President 

JOSEPH J. RICE, Vice President 

LAWRENCE STERN, President 

This company conducts ageneral securities | 
business, originating and participating in 4 
high-grade investment issues. 





THE CUSTOMER 


HE unification and expansion of elec- 
tric service facilities over widespread 
areas has been a gradual development 
ditected toward the definite goal of lower elec- 
tric rates and a plentiful, reliable supply of 


power. 


The economic production of electric power 
requires that generation be on a large scale and 


Ratio of total reserves to deposit and F. R. 
liabilities combined 


cign correspondents 186,186 


719% 


186,781 


92.25¢ 


48,889 


Following is the Board statement of condition of the weekly reporting member 
banks in the central reserve cities of New York and Chicago for November 30 and 
November 23, 1927, and December 1, 1928, the figures being in thousands of dollars: 


11-30-27 
7,113,218 
« 5,224,483 


NEW YORK—52 BANKS 
Loans and investments—Total 
Loans and discounts—Total 
Secured by U. S. Government obligations 44,489 
Secured by stocks and bonds ....-++s+ee+eees 2,499,022 
All other loans and discounts .......++. ecese 2,600,972 
Investments—Total .. 1,888,735 


| 
! 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| Contingent liability on bills purchased for for- 
' 
| 
' 
| 
| 
i 


970,963 
917,772 
754,737 


U. S. Government securities ......-+seeseeees 
Other bonds, stocks and securities 
Reserve balances with F. R. bank ......-. KausGie 
Cash in vault 59,961 
Net demand deposits ......+-+eeeeesereecevers 5,613,683 
Time deposits - 1,065,386 
| Government deposits 2,658 
Due from banks 101,688 
Due to banks 1,437,069 
| Borrowings from F, R. bank—Total 97,199 


| 
| 
! 
| 


93,375 


Secured by U. S. Government obligations 
3,824 


All other 
Loans to brokers and dealers (secured by stocks 
and bonds): For own account 
For account of out-of-town banks 
For account of others ......-++-sseeeeee ae 


1,276,841 
1,270,032 
963,976 


WPA sb addh asa eeateeee LateRp ewe a ee 3,510,849 


ie Mae oo cas x decas cg sas 000 asennad ween 2,695,805 
815,044 

CHICAGO—45 BANKS 
Loans and investments—Total 1,864,447 
1,436,464 
138,703 
746,988 
675,773 
427,983 


Loans and discounts—Total 
Secured by U. S. Government obligations 
Secured by stocks and bonds 
All other loans and discounts 
Investments—Total 


202,676 
225,807 
188,660 
21,496 
283,995 
565,201 
949 
148,496 
365,765 
16,197 


U. S. Government securities 

Other bonds, stocks and securities .. 
Reserve with F. R. banks.........+.+0. enbebes 
Canty TA WA 6 Cis oa dais os on ‘ents eekien eee 
Net demand deposits .......... oaks acav decd si 
ING CONOR isk cas sc 0s chaser saceces ieaneaese 
Government deposits 
We SEO: DERMS oi.s5c6c cccevecseese eceeeeccce 
Due to banks 
Borrowings from F. R. bank—Total 

Secured by U. S. Government obligations ..+.. 12,615 
All other 


11-23-27 
6,980,798 
5,108,290 


37,985 
2,394,992 
2,675,313 
1,872,508 


969,837 
902,671 
776,674 
66,835 
5,452,294 
1,068,821 
26,115 
97,488 
1,256,384 
68,130 
66,17! 
1,95i 
1,188,881 
1,292,578 
999,827 


5,481,286 


2,666,067 
815,219 


1,885,534 


1,466,171 
12,913 
784,862 
668,396 
419,363 


"195,845 
223,518 
171,027 

19,190 
1,281,385 
564,806 
9,526 
148,310 
371,248 
9,866 
7,949 
1,917 


12-1-26 
6,279,466 
4,545,088 


45,512 
1,915,545 
2,584,031 
1,734,378 


880,832 
853.546 
724,586 
60,672 
5,085,327 
900,126 
19,682 
105,224 
1,065,643 
95,795 


54,800 
40,995 


883,047 
1,026,355 
737,251 
2,646,653 


1,960,274 
686,379 


1,760,525 


1,398,895 
14,547 
665,123 
719,425 
361,630 


157,228 
204,402 
175,021 
20,706 
1,215,079 
515,972 
5,397 
163,574 
341,286 
32,682 


26,664 
6,018 


that a wide diversity of uses be served by a 
single system, so that the maximum use may be 
made of the generating and transmission facil- 
ities. Electric systems in large cities, reaching a 
large population, could operate efficiently and 
economically under these conditions. But small 
town plants were unable to furnish the elec- 
tric service so essential to the community's 
development, until steps were taken to meet 
the conditions under which adequate service 
could be rendered. . 

The process by which this situation was cor- 
rected was essentially one of duplicating in 
these non-metropolitan areas the conditions 
which favored economic electric service in the 
large cities; widening the area served by asingle 
system in order to overcome the comparative 
sparseness of population. The diversified service 
requirements of a wide area were consolidated 
and power production was centralized in highly 
efficient generating plants. 

The results.of this process in terms of ample 
and economic electric service for the consumer 
are typified by the accomplishment in one 
largely agricultural state under the guidance 
and with the financial backing of the Middle 
West Utilities Company, a public utility in- 


vestment company. Fifteen years ago small 
local plants in nine towns of this state were 
acquired and were connected into a unified 
system. During the following year four mote 
communities were brought into the system, 
and others were added from year to year until 
today the system serves 140 communities with 
an average population of about 1,800. Forty- 


six of these communities previously had no 
electric service and many of them would have 
none today because they are too small to sup- 
port plants alone. Of those which had electric 
service, thirty-three were served only from dusk 


to dawn. The remaining communities were 


served by small local plants whose facilities 
were limited and whose costs were high. 

Before this unification of facilities rates wete 
as high as twenty cents pet kilowatt hour in 
several of these communities and many others 
had rates of sixteen and eighteen cents per 
kilowatt hour. In no case is the maximum 
rate now higher than thirteen cents per kilo- 
watt hour, with decreasing charges for larger 
uses of electricity. 

It has been the function of the Middle West 
Utilities Company to mobilize the capital with 
which to construct the facilities necessary to 
this development, and with which to expand 
them readily to meet increasing demands. The 
customer in these non-metropolitan areas has 
not only saved money by this process; he has also 
profited by the availability of an ample power 
supply —equal in quality and quantity to that of 
the larger cities—for the economic development 
of the smaller communities and rural sections 


~MIDDLE WEST 
UTILITIES COMPANY 


$a 


North Carolina, for authority to issue | 


$56,100 of first mortgage 6 per cent 20- 
year bonds, 561 shares of common stock 
of a par value of $100 each, and 1,855 
shares of preferred stock at.a par value 
of $100 each, in payment for the Elkin 
& Alleghany Railway. 

The purpose of the application in Fi- 


nance Docket No. 6614, as stated therein, 
is to confirm a transaction which oc- 
curred prior to the effective date of Sec- 
tion 20a of the Interstate Commerce Act, 
but actual delivery of the securities was 
not made before Section 20a became the 
law. 


SERVING IQ20 COMMUNITIES IN Ig STATES 
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Commerce 


Economic Activity Set New Record 
- Last Year, Says Secretary Hoover 


Progress Continued in Nearly All Lines, An- 
nual Report Declares, With Few Busi- 
nesses Dépressed. 
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value of wholesale trade, is due solely 
to the fact that prices are lower at the 
present than during years immediately 
at the close of the World War. 


The volume of output of manufactur- 
ing industry, by all odds the largest 
branch of productive activity, showed an 
appreciable gain even above the ex- 
tremely high level of the fiscal year 
1925-26. The improvement was not the 
result of an exceptionally marked in- 
crease in any particular field, but was 
general in practically every group of in- 
dustries. Especially noteworthy is the 
fact that production in the textile indus- 
tries, which had long been relatively de- 
pressed, was materially greater than in 
the preceding fiscal year. 

The most conspicuous gains shown as 
compared with 1925-26 are in mineral 
production, freight transportation, out- 
put of electric current, and sales of 5 
and 10 cent stores. The increase in the 
two items last mentioned is part of a 
general upward trend more marked than 
that in most economic phenomena. Elec- 
trie current is being used in rapidly in- 
creasing quantities for lighting, for do- 
mestic power and heat, and above all for 
industrial power. 

This expansion represents both dis- 
placement of other sources of light, heat, 
and power and advance in living stand- 
ards and in activity of industry. 

So, too, the growth of 5 and 10-cent 
stores represents in part a shift from 
other methods of distribution, although 
there can be no doubt that: the total vol- 
ume of retail distribution has also ma- 
terially increased. The steadiness and 
expansion of retail sales during recent 
years is evidence of the high volume of 
consumption on the part of the masses 
of the people. Major economic indexes 
[based upon calendar year 1919 equal 
100]: 

1922 
Volume of‘business (quantities, not value): 
Manufacturing production .. 
Mineral production 
Forest products, production 
Freight, railroad, ton-miles 
Electric-power production ‘ 5a 
Building contracts let, square feet. ve 

Value of sales: 

Department stores 
5-and-10-cent stores .. 


Mail-order houses 
Wholesale trade 


Wholesale Prices 


Remain Steady 

On the whole the level of wholesale 
prices has been very steady during the 
past five fiscal years. There have been no 
sharp upward price movements due to 


| 


boom psychology and no sudden drops | 


due to contraction in demand. 

The average wholesale price index for 
1926-27 was 6 per cent lower than that 
for 1925-26. The index for individual 
months shows a decline from 152 (on the 
basis of 1913 as 100) at the close of the | 
fiscal year 1925-26 to 144 in June, 1927. 
The decline took place chiefly between | 
September and April. The fact that the 


prices of commodities in general have | 


fallen considerably for more than two 
years past does not at all point to reduc- 
tion of demand. It may be partly the re- 
sult of the return of various European 


countries to the gold standard, and the | 
reduction of the total amount of cur- | 
rency, including paper, circulating in the 


world. 


There is reason to believe also that the | 
decline has been influenced by. the con- | 


stant expansion of production and the 
lowering of costs of commodities both in 
America and elsewhere. 


If there are | 


more goods to be bought and sold with- | 


out an increase in the volume of currency 
in circulation, the tendency is toward 
lower prices. 
that as a result of falling prices there 
has been a tendency to lower profits. 

While there have’ been, of course, de- 
cided differences in the price movement 
of certain individual commodities sub- 
ject to sharp fluctuations -in production 
or demand, eight of the nine major 
groups distinguished in the. statistical 
tables showed a lower average price level 
in the fiscal year 
26. The exception is the group of*com- 
modities classed under fuel and lighting, 
the prices of which averaged the same 
during the last two fiscal years, and were 
somewhat higher than in 1924-25, 

It may be noted that the Department 
of Labor has, since the close of the 
fiscal year, issued a revised 
wholesale price index numbers. 
based on a larger number 
ties, and the commodiets 
weighting corresponding 
proximate relative 
present time, 


This is 
of commodi- 
to their ap- 
to their ap- 
importance at the 
whereas formerly 


or consumption of 1919. 


There can be no question | 


goods as a group. This situation 
changed to the disadwamtage of the 
farmer in the fiscal year 1926-27. 

While prices of practically all classes 
of commodities fell, the decline was 
greatest in the case of farm products. 
In. 1925-26 the index for farm products 
had averaged 152 as compared with a 
general average of 156 for all com- 
modities (1913 taken as 100), In 1926-27 
the corresponding figures were 138 and 
147, showing aspread of nine points be- 
tween farm products and the general av- 
erage. The decline in the index for farm 
products was chiefly due to lower prices 
for the major cereals and especially for 
cotton, and in the case of the latter com- 
modity the explanation lies largely in 
the phenomenal crop of more than 
18,000,000 bales, exceeding the pre-war 
average crop by about 40 per cent, and 
the average of the years 1919 to 1924 
by a still larger percentage. 

Since the close of the fiscal year prices 
of farm products have advanced mate- 
rially, the average for 


August and September, 1927, being 6 or 


7 per cent higher than during the corre- | 


sponding months of the preceding year. 

Advance has been particularly con- 
spicuous in the case of cotton as a result 
of a much reduced crop. As the prices 
of other commodities had meantime de- 


clined somewhat, the relative position of | 


farm products has materially improved. 
On a prewar base the index for them 
now stands quite as high as the average 
for nonagricultural articles. 

The retail prices of food, which nat- 
urally show somewhat less sharp fluctua- 
tions than the wholesale prices of farm 
products, averaged 2 or 3 per cent lower 
in the fiscal year 1927 than in the pre- 
ceding fiscal year, but appreciably higher 


1924 


1926 1927 


1923 


be 
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116 115 
133 
122 
110 
148 
108 


127 129 
132 149 
124 114 
119 T25 
179 198 
142 132 
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125 
173 
100 

82 


126 
196 
119 

83 


136 
240 
123 

83 


than for several years back of that time. 
The general cost of living index com- 
piled: by the Department of Labor av- 
eraged practically the same in 1926-27 
as in the preceding year. It may be noted 
that the Department of Labor has since 
the close of the fiscal year discontinued 
the publication of this index on the 
ground that it is not sufficiently repre- 
sentative of the true changes in the cost 
of living: Price indexes [based upon 
calendar year 1913 equal 100]: 


Wholesale prices: 
General average .. 
Farm products .. 

Food 
Cloths and clothing 
Fuel and lighting 
Metals and metal product ae 
Building materials 
Chemicals and drugs 
House-furnishing goods 
Miscellaneous...... 
Retail prices: 


le cost of living 
* ligures are averages of ‘indexes for 3, 


the months of | 
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five years to 1913 the value similarly 
computed was $7,200,000,000. 

It is true that the increase in agricul- 
tural production has been decidedly less 
miarked than that im manufactured goods, 
both over a longer period of time and 
during the last few years. The demand, 
for agricultural products, which are for 
the most part basic necessities, tends 
to grovw little, if amy, faster than popu- 
lation, while there is practically no limit 
to the demand for manufactured com- 
modities; even if the need for one type 
is fully met, other still more highly 
elaborated articles come into use. New 
types are continually being devised along 
with advancing living standards. 

Although the crops of 1926 as a whole 
were larger than those of 1925 there 
was a decided falling off in corn, oats, 
and barley, this being more than offset 
by the increase im wheat, the crop of 
which in 1925 had been abnormally low, 
anid in cotton. 


Decline Indicated 
In Combined Output 


The latest estimates of crop produc- 
tion in 1927 indicate some decline in 
combined output as compared with 1926. 
Wheat production increased somewhat, 
but corn and oats show further decrease 


Indexes of volume of business 1919—100: 
Contracts awarded, walue .. vs 
*Contracts awarded, volume floor space 
(Cement shipments 
Lumber production . 

Price indexes 1913—100: 

F*rame-house materials, retail 
Building material prices, wholesale 

* Does not include floor space for publi 
even from the. low figures of 1926; the 
falling off in the mumber of horses, both 
on farms and in cities, has been in part 
responsible for the downward tendency 
in these two crops. 

The most conspicuous change from 

1926 is the decided reduction in the cot- 
ton crop, resulting partly from a decline 
of about one-sixth in acreage, and partly 
from a lower yield per acre. 
Mississippi floods only in small part ac- 
count for this change. 

On the basis of the higher prices of 
= number of the crops prevailing at the 
Present time as compared with a year 


go, it seems likely that the total value | 


of the crops harvested in 1927 will ma- 
terially exceed that in 1926. 
Prices the reduced cotton crop, for ex- 
ample, would be ‘worth more than the 
record crop of 1926. 

Construction Active 
Throughout Fiscal Year 


New construction undertaken 
fiscal year 1926-27, amounting to some 
$7,000,000,000 iz value, constituted a 
Powerful factor im maintaining general 
business activity and prosperity. The 
physical volume of construction during 
this and the preceding year has much 
exceeded that even of the highly active 
years preceding amd that customary be+ 
fore the war. The activity was high 
throughout the entire fiscal year. 

The value of contracts awarded was 
ae the same in 1926-27 

S in 1925-26, amd exceeded the av erage 
‘tor the two years ended June 30, 1925, 
by no less than 37 per cent. The floor 
space of buildings reported in these 
contracts was somewhat less than in 
1925-26. This does not indicate a de- 
crease in the volume of construction of 
corresponding measure. 

The buildings erected in 1926-2 


é ap- 


1923 
156 
139 
142 
193 
220 
139 
188 


1926 
156 
142 
156 
184 
175 
128 
1i4 
133 
166 
134 


1924 
10 
140 
143 
194 
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Ji5 
141 
bee 129 
181 178 
122 116 


143 
168 


146 150 162 
171 171 17545 
or 5 months distributed throug sh the fiec “ul 


year, including in each case June of the pre vious year. 


The situation of the farmer has an im- 
portant bearing on the general trend of 
industry and commerce. The crops har- 
vested in the autumn of 1926, constitut- 
ing the main factor in the agricultural 
situation of the fiscal year, were in the 
aggregate the largest produced in our 
history with the exceptions of the years 


| 1915 and 1920. The output was approxi- 
| mately 2 per cent greater than in 1925. 


There was also a quantitative increase in 
the output of animal products, 


| Effect of Agricultural 


1926-27 than in 1925- | 


oe es i 
series of | crops fed to animals, 


the | 
weights were based on the production | 
This index | 


has been carried back only to 1923, and | 


naturally since that time 
little difference in?’movement from the 
index as previously published. 

It is expected gradually to compute 
averages on the new basis for earlier 


it shows but | 


years, and it will be interesting to learn | 


whether the change in basis will affect 
materially the comparison between pre- 
war and postwar price levels. The new 
index includes, for example, 
biles which in contrast with most com- 


automo- | 


modities are lower in price than before | 


the war. 
Decline Greatest 


On Farm Products 
During the fiscal years ended June, 
1925, and June, 1926, respectively, the 


relation of the prices of farm products | 


to those of other products was more 
satisfactory to agricultural producers 


than for several years preceding. There | Taxes ...... 


| Net after taxes, ete. 


was, in fact, little difference as com- 


| 


pared with prewar between the index | 
for central-market prices of farm prod- | 


ucts and that for all other classes of 


Conditions on Industry 

While the value of animal products 
showed some gain, the lower prices of 
certain crops, notably of cotton, brought 
the total value of farm products in 1926- 
27 to a figure somewhat less than the 
year before, although higher than in any 
year from 1921-22 to 1924-25, inclusive. 
According to estimates of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture the combined value 
of crops and animal products, deducting 
used for seed and 
$12,080,000,000 as 
,670,000,000 the year 


waste, amounted to 
compared with $12 
before. 

The Department of Agriculture also 
makes a computation of the value of 
farm products by calendar years; this 
differs somewhat from that above men- 
tioned in that the value of seed and of 
waste is not deducted. For each of the 
calendar years 1925 and 1926 the value 


| of crops and animal products (excluding 


duplication of crops fed to livestock) was 
very close to $13,000,000,000. For the 


| 
| 
| 





than the year before, and there was a 
marked increase in contracts for roads 
and other public works not in the form 
of building, whereas there was some de- 
cline inthe vaiue of contracts for build- 
ings. 

Retail prices Of materials for a frame 
house, accordinge to the index number 
computed by the Department of Com- 
merce, and the greneral index of whole- 
sale prices of building materials 
declined during the year and are 
lower than at amy time since 1922 
averages of these indexes were slightly 
lower in 1926-27 than the year 
and the lowest im five years. 

The seasonal 
and other construction operations have 
been decidedly less marked in the last 
three or four years than previously. 
Contractors, the owners of buildings, 
and other groups connected with con- 
struction have put forth serious efforts 
to keep buildimge activity more nearly 
even throughout the year, and have had 
the active cooperation of this depart- 
ment in achieving tangible results. 


Demand Shovzcn 


For Better Homes 
As a consequence, building-trades 
workers have emjoyed more stable em- 
| ployment, and at the same time the 
| costs of construction to the public have 
undoubtedly been lower than would oth- 
erwise have been possible, 
The high activity of residential can- 
) struction in recent years is due not 


now 


The great | 


At present | 


in the | 


both | 
. Phe | 
before | 


fluctuations in building | 
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Domestic Production 


| pear to have been of types involving | | Competing services had 43,207 ‘trucks 


; more expensive features per unit of area 
merely to the needs of expanding popu- 


lation, but to the demand for better 


vance in living standards. 
past six years a substantial proportion 
of the residential construction has been 
of houses of moderate size and cost to 


selves able to afford better quarters, 


struction, especially for families 
moderate or small incomes. 
ency toward lower interest rates 
mortgages is, however, discernible 


on 
in 


| terest resulting from the large accumu- 
lation of capital. 
The fiscal year 


gram of construction of 
commercial, and public buildings. 
advance in the 


| is a conspicuous feature. There has 
been nothing to suggest extravagant ex- 





| acterized the immediate postwar boom. 
Construction statistics for years ended 

~ June 30: 
1923 
136 
107 
152 
117 


1924 
143 
109 
158 


121 


1925 
164 
111 

178 
120 


1926 
210 e 
143 
183 
125 


1927 
210 
127 
191 
12 


198 206 
. 188 1&2 
e works and utilities. 


198 
174 


195 wo2 


169 


Volume of Railway 
| Traffic Increased 
During the last two fiscal years a con- 
spicuous increase has occurred in the 
volume of railroad freight traffic, even 
| as compared with the high figures for 
| the fiscal year 1924 and 1925. The ton- 


mileage of freight in 1925-26 was about | 


8 per cent greater than the year before, | 
and 1926-27 showed a further increase 
| of about 54¢ per cent. This gain in 
| traffic was accom plished with an insignifi- 
cant addition im the number of em- 
ployes, a fact indicating the continued | 
advance in the efficiency of the railways 
which has been going on since the close 
of the war. 


The increase in the volume of freight 
| traffic has, in the absence of any sig-nifi- 


| cant changes in freight rates, served to | 


| add to the operating revenues of the 

railways and to increase their net Oper- 
| ating income. Total revenues in 1926-27 
exceeded the record figures of the pre- 
ceding year by nearly 2 per cent, and 
| there was a sligrht increase also in net | 

operating income, which was thus’ the 
| highest ever reported. 

The increased prosperity of the rail- 
ways in the last few years has gone 
hand in hand with steady improvement 
in the services rendered to the public. 
The chronic car _ shortages of former 
years have been overcome. The propor- 
tion of rolling equipment in bad order, 
both cars and Tocomotiyes, has been 
greatly cut down; in this respect the 
fiscal year 1926-27 marked the most sat- 
isfactory situation reported for many 
years. The tonnage per train has been 
increased; the average train in 1926-27 
carried 786 tons of freight as compared 
with 656 in 1922. 

More important still from the stand- 
point of the general public welfare, de- 
lays in the movement of traffic have been 
greatly reduced. The expedition of rail- 
way service has reacted favorably upon 
the entire economic structure. It is es- 
timated that the rapidity of freight 
transportation is now from 30 to 40 per 
cent greater than at the close of the war. 

The improverment in railway service 
has resulted to a great degree from the 
efforts of the. railway companies them- 
selves, but an important auxiliary factor 
has been the cooperation of shippers and 
receivers of merchandise. 
advisory boards of the American Rail- 
way Association, comprising representa- 
tives of producers and distributors, have 
served an important purpose. The or- 
ganization of the system was carried to 
completion last year. Through the co- 
operation of these boards transportation 
needs have been analyzed and antici- 
pated, care requirements estimated in ad- 
vance, the loading of cars made heavier, 
| and delays in loading and unloading: cut 
| down. Operating statistics of Class 1 
Railways. 





RD22 

Freight ton- mileage (mnillions) 331,556 
Carloads of all Commodities 

(thousands ) a 
Net tons per train 
Net tons per loaded car 
Average daily car surplus..... 272.756 
Average daily cur shortage 2,410 
Bad-order cars, average 339,369 
jad-order locomotives, average 15,764 
Number of employes.. - 
Total operating revenues 

(thousands of dollars) 
Net operating imcome 

(thousands Of dollars) 


40.658 
O56 
26.8 


$18,345 


conjunction with older forms of 
port has been Yremarkable, and this in- 
crease reflects to a large degree 
rapidly changing conditions in modern 
methods of transportation and the prog- 
ress made in highway surfacing. 
Seventy-two railroads now use trucks | 
to supplement regular shipping sexvice— | 
46 in terminal operations, 15 in the form | 
of store-door delivery, and 11 to refilace 
local freight trains. On January 1, 1927, 
railways had more than 225 trucks op- 
i erating, the route mileage being 4,226, 


trans- 





homes which comes with the general ad- 
During the 


supply the demands of receivers of mod- 
erate incomes who have found them- 


There is still meed of improvement 
in the methods of financing home con- 


of 
A tend- 


harmony with a general lowering of in- 


1926-27 witnessed a 
continuation of the relatively large pro- 
industrial, 
The 
character of buildings 
of this type—their greater cost, perma- 
| nence, convenience, and attractiveness— 


pansion of industrial plants such as char- 


The regional | 


known to have been due to the 
| in brokers’ 
+ 


643,000 1,770,000 1,850,000 


5,508,169 6,104.27 


Motor transport.—The rapid increase a — 
in the motor t2ucks and motor busses in} thus obtaimed about half of 


the | 


covering 607,029 rout-miles. Regristra- 
tion of all trucks in the United States 
was 2,764,222, compared with 2,432,017 
the previous year. 

Sixty steam railroads have 1,253 busses 
in operation, covering 11,440 route-miles, 
while there are 19,099 busses operated 
in competition ‘with railroads, the route 
mileage being 384,522. Electric  rail- 
roads in 1927 -were using 7,284 busses, 
| compared with 5,150 the previous year. 
Common-carrier bus-route mileage in- 
creased from 232,340 in 1926 to 270,068 
miles this year. The total number of 
‘busses in operation increased from 69, 
425 to 80,040 during the year. 

Ocean Ship ping 


Slowly Advancing 

Ocean shipping.—Noteworthy 
agement prevails in ocean shipping 
throughout the world. Basicly, the in- 
dustry has made substantial progress to- 
ward stability. The volume of oversea 
trade has inereased slowly but steadily 
and only a small amount of idle tonnage 
remains out @f employment. 

Idle tonnage in the leading maritime 
countries of the world reached a mew low 
postwar level and totaled only 3,968,000 
gross tons at the end of July, 1927, or 
35 per cent less thana year earlier. The 
decrease in idle tonnage in the United 
States amounted to 853,000 tons or 221% 
per cent. Shipping in existence through- 
| out the world, including only seagoing 
steel and irom steam and motor vessels 
of 100 gross tons and over, aggregated 
| 59,612,000 gross tons, an increase of.1 
| per cent over that of the previous year. 
In contrast with the general tremd there 
was a reduction in the fleet of the United 
States amounting to 180,000 tons or 
| about 2 per cent. 

Shipping under the American flag, doc- 
umented for the foreign trade, de- 
clined by 11 per cent, but that © docu- 
mented for the coasting and Lake trade 
increased by ZV percent. American ves- 


encour- 


7 
sels carried 31 per cent of the tonnage 


of our ocean-borne foreign trade in the 


| in the preceding year. This drop, how- 


ever, was largely the result of the heavy 
shipments of coal to Great Britain fol- 
lowing the British coal strike; such ship- | 
relatively few of which are under the 
ments, naturally, were carried by tramps, 
American flage. 

The outstanding feature in shipbuild- 
ing during the year was the growth in 
the construction of motor vessels. At 
the close of June, 1927, the tonnage of 
such vessels being built throughout the 
| world even exceeded the tonnage of 
steam vessels. In the United States, 
however, the vrevcrse was truc; motor 
vessels represented only 20 per cent of 
| the total. 


Year Souzad from 
Banking WV iewpoint 

From the banking point of wiew the 
fiscal year, like the calendar year, was 
one of sound but uneventful growth, 
with ample. money at low and stable 
| rates. The rate of growth duxing the 
fiscal year seems, however, to have been 
somewhat slower than during the pre- 
vious year. There was actually 
| ceptible degree of what would be termed 
“deflation,” were our banks not already 
ona thoroughly sound basis. Mfoney in 
circulation diminished by Nearly 2 per 
cent, deposits grew about twice as fast 
as loans, reserve ratios rose, and time 
deposits grew more rapidly than de- 
| mand deposits. 

During the fiscal year deposits of all 
banks in the United States, except the 
12 Federal reserve banks and a very few 
private banks: not reporting, imereased 
from $49,695,000,000 to $51,612,0000,000, 
or 3.8 per cent. The corresponding in- 
crease in the previous fiscal year was 
| 44 per cent. Such large absolute growth 
| inthe deposits of American banks, nearly 
$2,000,000,000 in a year, is noteworthy. 
In view of the lower price level of the 
later year, the real rate growth in de- 
posits was even greater than indicated. 

Loans by ‘‘all banks” increased from 
$35,965,000,000 to $37,131,000,000, or 3.2 
per cent; the corresponding increase dur- 
ing 1925-26 was 68 per cent. In rough 
figures, deposits increased by nearly 8,- 
000,000,000, while loans increased only | 
about $1,000,000,000. The absolute in- 
} crease in loans was $1,166,000,000; of 
this amount half, or $553,000,000, is 
increase 
™ stock eaechanges 


| 





loans. 


1923 1 or 4 
$31,035 


1925 
437,387 


1926 


470.783 


1927 


135.7357 


47,198 
704 
20:7 
36,599 
T4689 
241,218 
16,089 


48,992 
Tos 


187.554 
4,793 
170,546 
10,838 


144,668 
9,302 
1,798,495 


1,765,000 1, 782.7 733 


4 6,120,646 6,011,864 6,325,158 6,442,387 | 


1, O88, 


766 1 


1,194,83 2 1,209,535 


the addi- 


| tional bank credit used by the country, 


The total resources of all ae 


| banks of the Federal reserve system rep- 
| resent over three-fifths of the agegregaic | 
| of all banks of the country. As detailed | 
periodic statistics on these banks are 
| | available, this group best serves to illus- 
trate most of the developments in Ameti- 
can banking. The decrease in the mn- 
ber of banks from 9,375, to 9,099 during 
the fiseal year, together with a 6 per | 


| cent incerase in total capital and surplus, | 
| stipulation agreement with the Federal 


Monthly Statement of Railroad Revenues and Expenses as Re- 
ported to the Interstate Commerce Commission 


Southern Pacific Co.—Pacific Lines. 


October 


1927 
Freight revenue ... 2... 
Passenger revenue 2. 2. .ceseses 
Total incl. other revenue 
Maintenance of way 


Maintenance of equipment ..... 2,765, 


Net from railroad 


we ee ereerene 


Net after rents ...... 
Average mil+s operated . GsGibias 
CPOTANNE PAUD cc ciweecastiscic 


* 


os eseeees 16,280,434 
3,086,716 
eccee 21070, 137 
2,293, 032 

324 
| Transportation expenses ....... 6,550,156 
Total expenses incl. other ..,,..12,860,809 
seer 8,209,328 
1,894,839 
6,311,218 
sere 5,640.894 
8,937.07 

61.0 


10 Months 
1926 1927 1926 
15,642,530 180,852,900 129,070,683 
3,827,598 34,276,943 35,200,988 | 
20,838,186 181,739,004 180,424,622 
2,354,053 23,904,947 25,377,009 
1,738,695 29,044,141 28,651,742 
§,202,715 59,081,614 57,726,466 
12,633,846 125,622,613 123,546,967 
8,204,340 56,% 16,391 56,877,655 | 
1,828,305. 15,030,901 14,808,354 
6,373,778 41,031,578 42,027,323 
5,875,878 37,507,100 39,005,429 
8,832.76 8 9335.69 8,771.12 | 
60.6 69.1 68.5 


C 
5,11 


6,59: 


v 


i 


1927 
950,762 


981,738 
1,149,139 
2,236,975 
4,736,109 
1,857,024 

376,089 
1,450,988 
1,174 

4,574.00 


Texas & New Orleans Railroad. 
Yetober 10 Months 
1926 

43,994,823 
10,740,867 
59,312,023 
10,616,199 
12,158,517 
20,854,815 
48,185,909 | 
11,126,114 
3,225,362 
7,873.470 
5,798,579 
4,477.85 
81.2 | 


1926 
5,504,969 
1,054,616 
7,198,550 

908,853 
1,189,031 
2,406,662 
1,972,706 
2,225,844 

508,861 
1,713,782 
4,33 1,386.234 
4,429.73 

69.1 


1927 
44,017,310 
10,084,642 
58,949,006 
10,797,305 
11,785,685 
21,671,538 
48,608,877 
10,540,129 

3,093,633 

7,182,405 

4,879,990 

4,569.62 
82.5 


1,946 


3,133 


91.8 


1987 
2,161,477 


2,679,198  £,4'76,393 
348,674 


1,009,481 
1,957,996 


1,746. 53 


Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & maha Ry. 


October 10 Months , 
1926 
16,116,680 
4,126,091 
22,008,934 
3,377,040 
4,103,329 
9,195,519 
17,856,710 
4,152,224 
1,104,221 
3,036,178 
2,486,484 
1,813.19 
8h. 


1926 
1,939,710 
23.47,605 


1927 
16,897,369 
3,916,142 
22,536,378 
3,620,531 
4,087,321 
9,166,326 
18,072,104 
4,464,274 
1,147,285 
3,310,836 
2,452,223 
1,746.53 
80.2 


327,906 


316,615 
436,770 
966,298 
1,830,888 
645,505 
111,802 
531,587 
452,567 
1,746.53 
73.9 


446,945 


721,202 
153,287 
567,51 1 


73.1 


i calendar year 1926 as against 37 per cent | 


a per: | 
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‘Trade Practices 


Production, Consumption, and Trade 


Of Nation Reached Highest Levels 


Little Unemployment Noted Except at End of 
Period, With Real Wages Larg- 
est in World. 


shows the tendency toward © fewer and , 


larger banks. 
in American banking in recent years is 
observed im a further rise in the ratio 
of time deposits to demand deposits, 
from 64.3 per cent to 68.8 per cent. The 
ratio of total investments to total loans 
reveals a negligible decrease : in the 
fluidity of American banking assets; that 
ratio rose from 41.0 per cent to 424 
per cent. The absolute increase in in- 
vestments, however, was only about half 
the absolute increase in 
stock and surplus plus time . deposits. 


ness activity is seen in the increase in 


the debits to individual bank accounts in | 
141 selected cities from 531 _ billions in | 
im 1925-26 to | 


1924-25 and 597 billions 
630 billioms in 1926-1927, a mew record. 
But this absolute increase, enormous as 
it appears, 
increase Of 1925-26 over 1924-25. 

The already vast reservoir of credit 
available through the Federal reserve 
banks was. actually increased. during the 
fiscal year. 
fiscal year at 75.3 and ended it (June 29) 
at 77.6. 


Money Rates Stable 
During Year 


Money rates were stable. The dis- 
count rate of 11 of the reserve banks was 
4 per cemt throughout the fiscal year; 
the New YW ork Reserve Bank: rate also was 
4 per cent on and after August. 13, 1926. 
Only the Netherlands and Switzerland 
had lower central bank rates. Open- 
|market rates at New York on prime 
bankers’ acceptances ranged between 
34% and 37% percent; and even call loans 
(monthly averages) ranged usually be- 
tween 4.03 and 4.75 per cent, the highest 
monthly average being that of December, 
5.16 per cent. Prime commercial paper 
(4 to 6 months) ranged between 4% 
and 4% 
the fiscal year. 

Foreign underwriting by Americans 
during the fiscal year exceeded that of 
any correspcnding period in the history 
of the United States. The total par value 
of foreign capital securities publicly of- 
fered in the United States during 1926- 
27 was $1,511,000,000; during the two 
preceding: fiscal years the average amount 
floated was $1,351,000,000. Foreign capi- 
tal securities privately taken (not pub- 
lily offered), plus new direct invest- 
ments abroad, probably raised the total 
to $1,850,000,000 for the year. Our net 
growth as a créditor nation was perhaps 
only about a third as great. The numer- 
ous important deductions from the gross 
figure of $1,850,000,000 include: Refund- 
ing, bomd-exemption and — sinking-fund 
payments to Americans by foreigners, re- 
sale to foreigners of foreign securities and 
direct investments abroad previously 
acquired by Americans, new investments 
in the United States by foreigners, etc. 

Financial reconstruction abroad. con- 
tinued to be, on the whole, encouraging. 
On October 25, Belgium adopted the gold 


lstandard with a new unit of currency, 


the belg@a,. worth $0189. The fluctuations 
of French and Italian currencies seem 
now to. be held wthin narrow limits. 
India formally adopted a mew “gold-bul- 
ion” standard, with the rupee valued at 
ls. 6d. On the other hand, -early in the 
fiscal year, the silver exchanges sank 
badly; and in the spring Japan suffered 
a serious banking panic. 


1910-1914 
2.166 
1,689 

) or of inaports (=)s 


Exports, merchandise 
Imports, merchandise 
Excess of exports (4 
Mere handise 
Gold ..... 
Silver .. t 
| Quantitative index eliming ‘tines the ef- 
feet of price variations (1913—100): 
Domestic exports ; 
Imports ..... 


pene rinse 


+77 
447 
20 


£9 
a4 


_ Use of “Barre” Restricted 


To Granite from That City 


The word “Bare” when used in ad- 
vertising granite has a special signifi- 
cance to the trade, and its use to de- 
scribe granite not obtained from quar- 
ries in the Barre, Vermont, district is 
improper, the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion has just stated, in ammnouncing set- 
tlement of a case by stipulation. 

The announcement follows 
text. 

“Barre” is a city in Wexrmont known 
to the granite trade as the “Granite 
City.” The word “Barre’” when used in 
advertising granite has a_ special sig- 
nificanee to the trade. 

A manufacturer of tombstones, who 
uses granite obtained from quarries not 
situated in Barre nor the Barre district, 
represented his granite as coming from 
there. He used the word ‘“‘Barre” in his 
advertising. 

This manufacturer 


in full 


entered into a 
Trade Commission to cease and desist 
from use of the word ‘*Barre” in any 
way thst could mislead purchasers into 
believing he owned or operated quarries 
in Barre, Vt.. the Granite City.” 


Trade Commission Elects 


W. E. Humphrey Chairman 


Federal Trade Commissioner William 
E. Humphrey has been selected by the 
Commission. to succeed Cominissioner C. 
W. Hunt as chairman, the Commission 
stated December 1. The statement fol- 
lows in full text: 

Commnissioner William FE. Humphrey 
of Seattle, Wash. assumed the duties of 
chairman of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion December 1, succeeding Commis- 


e 


Another strong tendency | 


| cline 
total’ capital | 





The reserve ratio began the | 


per cent during 10 months of | 


was only half the absolute | 





| 


The value of exports during the fiscal 
year 1926-27 was greater than in any 
other fiscal year since 1920-21, and when 
account is taken.of the.much lower price 
level, as compared with the war-years 
trade, was the largest in.our: history. 
The increase in dollar value of domestic 
exports as compared with 1925-26:was 


| about 41% per cent but prices were lower 


and the quantitative increase was in the 
neighborhood of 12 per. cent. The .de- 
in average prices of export com- 
modities was in considerable part due to 


| the sharp fall in cotton, but prices of 
The absolute growth of American busi- | 


many other exports showed more or less 
decrease. 

The value of imports was about 5 per 
cent less during the last fiscal year than 
the year before, but here again a fall 
in prices occurred, after allowing for 
which there was a quantitative increase 
of between 3 and. 4 per cent, even above 


| the figures for 1925-26 which in turn had 


much excecded those for any preceding 
fiscal year. The index of import prices 
was especially affected by the drop in 
the price of rubber from the altogether 
excessive figures of the fall and winter 
of 1925-26. 

The exports to all-the continents and 
great trade regions of the world were 
greater in the last fiscal year than the 
year before except for a-slight decrease 
in the value of sales to, Latin America, 
a decline probably less than that in the 
prices of the commodities sold. The less 
favorable figures for Latin America were 
due largely to the relatively low price 
of sugar, reducing the buying power of 
Cuba, and to disturbed conditions in 
Mexico. The increase in the dollar value 
of sales to Europe is particularly notable 
in view of the decline in the price of 
cotton and various other commodities 
which bulk large in the trade with that 
continent. 

In dollar value the imports from all 
the continents and great trade regions 


| except northern North America (Canada 


and Newfoundland) were less in 1926-27 
than the year before, but the change 
was insignificant in’ the case of Europe 
and Latin America, and in the case’ of 
Asia, Oceania, and. Africa was largely 
if not wholly due to the lower prices of 
certain major imports from those re- 
gions. 


Income Larger from 
Investments Abroad 


The excess of exports over imports 
(the so-called‘“favorable balance of mer- 
chandise trade”) in 1926-27 was. $716,-_ 
006,000 a very much. greater figure than 
that of the year before but somewhat 
greater than the average of the five 
fiscal years 1922-1926. In part payment 
for this balance there was a net import 
of gold of $148,000,000. However, the 
other factors in our international bal- 
ence of accounts are of vast and increas- 
ing importance, and undue significance 
is not to be attached to the balances 
in the movement of mierchandise and: of 
gold alone. -As in other recent years, 
1926-27 witnessed the great purchase of 
foreign bonds and othcr investments 
for which exports must pay. There was 
also heavy tourist travel and a large 
volume of immigrant remittances. On 
the other hand, each year shows a 
greater income from ‘previous invest- 
ments abroad, and such income, of course, 
constitutes one’ of the means for paying 


______4 for merchandise imports. 
Foreign Trade of the United States (Millions of Dollars): 


Per cent 
change, 
1927 from 

1926 


Years ended June 30— 


1925 
4,865 
3,824 


1926 
4,753 +45 
—A7 
11,040 ab6s4 
+115 anus 


+11.7 
+ 


3.5 
siciaeene tins! 
Farm Products 


Eisiimated value of farm products, 
lions of dollars): 


Crops (gross) 
Animal 

= products 
Crops fed to 
Total, exclud- 
ing crops fed 
to livestock 


1909-1913...,, 6,341 
2921-1925..... 9,706 
gs 7,759 
3922.. 9,450 
5023... 10,401 
1924. is 10,770 
BOSS... ccc epee 
1926.. 9,266 

By Classes (Millions 


ae 
Ss 
t 


=> livestock 


eon + 
an 


5,589 
5,651 
627k" 
5,902 


os 08 
waco 
ato 
os 


Do 


4,453 
6,647 3,783 
7,300 3,581 
of dollars): 
1925 
Wotal Crops ... +00. . 10,170 
: Sereals ...++ 
‘otton and cottonseed. 
WURIER 4. o'si0:s or 
Flay and forage area 
Vegetables... . 
Other crops and farm- 
forest products 


3,917 
1,799 

668 
as, Suan 
«wm 1,288 


1,027 
6,647 
2,672 
2,746 
1,117 

112 


‘Total animal products 
Animals raised 
Dairy products se eeney 
Poultry products ......... 
Other animal products.... 102 
3,581 


12,985 


Deduct crop fed to livestock 3,788 


13,034 


Net total, 
sioner C. W. Hunt. , Mr. Humphrey was 
elecied by the Commission Noyember 30 
to serve from December 1 until Novem- 
ber 30, 1928, undex the rotation rule of 
the Commission providing that each 
chairman serve one year. 


all products.... 


Decisions handed down 
hy the United States Cus- 
toms Court in New York 
will be found on Page 6, 
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Agriculture 


Fruitsand Plants — . 
From Mexico Subject 
To Rigid Inspection 


Federal Horticultural Board 


Increases Activities to 


Prevent Spread 
of Pests. 


[Continued from Page 1,] 
fruit, oranges, mangoes, peaches, and 
guavas. In May the department received 
information that this pest was scatter- 
ingly but rather widely present in the 
grapefruit orchards in Cameron and Hi- 
dalgo Counties, Tex. The area in which 
the insect has been found in Texas is a 
comparatively new grapefruit-growing 
region, extending from near the mouth 
of the Rio Grande up the river about 60 
miles and for a width of about 30 miles. 

Federal Funds Provided. 

As already indicated, the work that 
was immediately instituted had for its 
object the eradication of this pest to 
maintain if possible this fruit district 
in the lower Rio Grande Valley free 
from it in the future. The immediate 
clean-up work was conducted by coop- 
eration of the Federal Horticultural 
Board with the State authorities and 
the residents of the district concerned. 
It was possible for the pink bollworm 
inspectors working in that district-to 
give a good deal of aid to this work. 

There being no funds, however, avail- 
able or possible of being diverted under 
the law under the appropriations for 
the Federal Horticultural Board to con- 
tinue such work of control, the sum of 
$30,000 was made available from the 
appropriations to the Bureau of Ento- 
mology and this work of quarantine en- 
forcement is now being temporarily car- 
ried out by that Bureau, in cooperation 
with the Board, and a_ supplemental 
emergency appropriation of $100,000 has 
been requested to finance this work for 
the fiscal year 1928, $80,000 of which 
will be used for control operations, leav- 
ing $20,000 available to initiate research 
work. 

Beginning with the fiscal year 1929 it 
is proposed that the quarantine work 
shall revert to the Board and that all 
biological and other research will con- 
tinue with the Bureau of Entomology. 


Bollworm Moves Westward. 


The important new phase of the year 
in the pink bollworm situation was the 
determination of its westward extension, 
involving three counties in southwestern 
New Mexico and three counties in south- 

eastern Arizona. The first finding of in- 
»? festation was at San Simon, Ariz., on No- 
vember 19, 1926, and the determination, 
which was at once undertaken of what 
seems to be the-full extent of this west- 


» 


ward spread was completed.about the | 


end of December. 

Some 10,000 acres are involved, consist- 
ing of fairly small areas more or less 
widely separated by stretches of moun- 
tain and desert. The isolation of these 
cotton areas should make the elimination 
of the pest simple in comparison with 
the eradication work which was done 
years ago in Texas and Louisiana. 

Control operations under the quaran- 
tine on account of the pink bollworm in- 
volve the enforcement of restrictions on 
the movement of cotton, cottonseed, and 


cottonseed hulls, the supervision of seed | 
disinfection at the gins, and the disin- | 


fection and compression of cotton as a 
condition of interstate movement, to- 
gether with road-inspection work, in- 
spection of cars, ete. This work neces- 
sarily increases with the growing cotton 
production in the infested areas and with 
spread of the pest. 


Inspection of Railway Cars. 


ton, and other materials before they are 
moved out of the regulated areas. In- 
spections of about 600 railway cars 


showed that many of them contained cot- | 
tonseed and cotton lint, and while many | 


of these cars were doubtless contami- 
nated outside of the regulated area, the 
necessity of close supervision of car 
cleaning is emphasized. 

M)Investigations of native plants in the 
Big Bend area, which might serve as 


tinued. 
vestigations, between 20 and 30 native 
malvaceous plants were collected The 
activties of pink bollworms under field 
conditions in late winter and 
spring were investigated. Investiga- 
tions with a view to getting more infor- 
mation on optimum conditions for vac- 
uum fumigation were continued. 

Cooperation with Mexican authorities 
has made it possible to greatly 
strengthen the administration of the 
pink bollworm quarantine. All cotton 
cultures on the Mexican side of the Rio 
Grande (Juarez Valley) are being effec- 
tively regulated and gins on the Mexi- 
-can side of the river are maintaining 
cottonseed heaters giving a high percent- 
age of efficiency. 

Revision of Quarantine. 

As a result of the discovery of the 
pink boilworm in southeastern Arizona 
and southwestern New Mexico, a hear- 
ing was called at Washington on May 
16, to consider the matter of extending 
the provisions of the pink bollworm reg- 
ulations to the recently involved terri- 
tory, and of releasing, for the present, 
the counties in Texas from which the in- 
sect had apparently been eradicated. 
Quarantine No. 52 has now been revised, 


providing for these changes, and adding |; 


the requirement that cotton lint to be 
moved interstate from the regulated 
areas must be compressed as well as dis- 
infected. 

During the year the State regulations 
of Texas were amended to include the 
counties of Kinney; Maverick, and Val 
Verde, in the Texas regulated area." 
Under the provisions of the new State 
regulations, cottonseed from these coun- 
ties must go to designated mills for 
crushing. 


| cents a bushel. 


| at Chicago. 


| at 81@82 cents a bushel with feed grades 
| bringing 77@78 cents. 





| cents over the December future, which 


| Cotton Exchange opened from 2 points 


yesterday. 


| corresponding day in 1926. 
hosts for the pink bollworm, were con- | 
During the course of the in- | 


early | 


{ 


| points to 19.26 cents, and on the Chicago 

Under the provisions of the pink boll- } 
worm regulations, railroads are required | 
to clean all cars of cottonseed; seed cot- | 
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Fruits 


Daily Commodity Prices 


Analysis of Telegraphic Reports, Based on Trading in 
the Leading Markets on December 1, 1927 


Compiled 


by Market News Service, 


Bureau of 


Agricultural Economics, Department of Agriculture. 


Grain. 

Grain markets made general advances 
with all grains working higher. Deliv- 
eries on the December contracts were 
readily taken. December wheat at Chi- 
cago closed $1.2854, at Minneapolis 
$1.25%4, at Kansas City $1.22%, and at 
Liverpool $1.51%%. December corn at 
Chicago closed 88% cents, December 
oats 5114 cents and December rye $1.10 
per bushel. 

Improved export demand, together 
with strength at Winnipeg and firmness 
in coarse grains, turned wheat prices 
upward. Cash quotations at Minneapolis 
followed part of the advance in future 
although premiums for some of the of- 
ferings were a cent lower than yester- 
day. No. 1 dark northern 12 per cent 
protein sold 7@11 cents over the Minne- 
apolis future; 13 per cent 20@25 cents 
over and 14 per cent 30@37 cents over. 
Offerings at Kansas City were rather 
light and premiums held steady. No. 2 
hard winter low protein was quoted at 
$1.2714@1.29; 12 per cent protein at 
$1.32@1.37 and 13 per cent at $1.39@ 
1.46% per bushel. No. 2 red winter was 
quoted $1.4014@1.43. Prices were nearly 
2 cents higher at Chicago with No. 2 
hard winter quoted about $1.31%% and 
No. 2 red winter nominally held at 
$1.38%4, 

Corn futures gained nearly 11% cents a 
bushel. Shipping demand was active at 
Chicago where discounts on low grade 
narrowed and the market was 1-3 cent 
higher than yesterday. Quotations were 
unchanged to 2 cents higher at Kansas 
City where elevators were the best buy- | 
ers. No. 3 yellow corn, new, was quoted | 
at 90 cents at Chicago, at 8344@88% 
cents at Minneapolis and at 80@82 cents | 
at Kansas City. New No, 4 yellow was 
quoted at 85%4 cents at Chicago with | 
new No. 4 mixed nominally held at 86 





Oats were independently firm. Ship- 
ping demand continues of good volume. 
Most of the offerings-at Kansas City 
were light and of poor quality. No. 3 
white oats soild at 51@53% cents at 
Chicago, at 485¢@50% cents at Minne- | 
apolis and 51@5342 cents at Kansas 
City. No. 2 white oats sold at 5342@ 
5415 cents a bushel at Chicago. 

Rye prices shared in the advance. Ex- 
port business was reported as moderate, | 
while no rye was delivered on December 
contracts at Minneapolis. Offerings at 
Minneapolis generally sald at %@1 cent 
over the December future, which closed 
at $1.03. | 

Barley continued its advance. No 
barley was delivered. on Minneapolis 
December contract and cash offerings | 
were in good demand at that point and 
Malting barley was quoted 
at Chicago at 87@91 cents a bushel with 
feed grades at 82@84 cents. Choice to 
fancy malting barley sold at Minneapolis 





Flax prices were higher partially be- | 
cause of strength at Buenos Aires. Of- 
ferings at Minneapolis sold at 1@8 


closed at $2.07%. ‘ 
Cotton. 
Cotton prices today on the New York 


up to 4 points down. December future 
contracts opened at 19.07 cents, were | 
19.17 cents at 11 o’clock and closed at | 
19.24 cents compared with 19.11 cents 
On the New Orleans Cotton 





Exchange the same option advanced 13 


Board of Trade closed at 19.33 cents 
compared with 19.20 cents yesterday. 
The average price of middling spot 
cotton in 10 designated markets closed | 
at 19.14 cents per pound against 19 
cents yesterday, and 11.71 cents on the 
corresponding day one year ago. 

Sales of spot cotton reported in 10 |} 
designated markets amounted to 20,206 
bales, compared with 40,998 bales on the 
same day last year. 

Exports today amounted to 104,747 
bales, compared with 80,064 bales on the 


Effective today Little Rock among 
other grades narrowed white middling |! 
fair from 125 to 100 points on middling, 
strict good middling from 100 to 75 on, 
good middling from 75 to 40 on, and | 
strict middling from 50 to 25 on. 

Butter. 

The New York butter market showed | 
improvement both in trade and tone. | 
While volume of trading was larger than 
yesterday it still lacked snap. Supplies 
of fancy butter showed better clearance 
and market closed firm. Medium .and 
undergrades slow sale, in buyers’ favor 
and prices very irregular. Fancy stor- 
age firm with offerings of full 93 score 
not heavy. Car market about steady 





| with trading slow. 


Wholesale prices of fresh creamery 


| butter at New York were: 92 score, 514% 
| cents; 91 score, 50 cents; 90 score, 46% 


cents. 
Cheese. 


The New York cheese market con- 


| weights going at $8.40@8.75. 


| were fully steady. 
| prices were about steady, despite a lim- 


tinued firm with fair trade reported. 
Young Americas sold up to 29 cents, also 
a disposition to hold Daisies for slightly 
higher prices. Western advices were 
firm. 

No wholesale prices quoted on No. 1 
fresh American cheese at New York. 
Held cheese prices. Flats, 28% to 29 
cents; Single Daisies, 2814 cents; Young 
Americas, 281% cents. 

Wool. 

A fairly keen demand is being re- 
ceived at Boston for the Texas fall wools 
and a large part of the clip has been 
sold in the grease to the mills at 95 cents 
to $1 clean basis figured on an estimated 
shrinkage. The 12 months staple is 
selling at $1.09@1.11 clean basis with 
asking prices on the remaining lots of 
the best staple at about $1.13 and up. 


Fruits and Vegetables. 

Celery 25@50 cents lower on the New 
York market today. Potato price un- 
changed and market dull. Onions held 
about steady, with stock mostly of fair 
quality and condition. Lettuce steady. 
Apples firm.’ Cabbage dull. 
Apples: Barrels U. S. No. 1, 244 
..ew York Baldwins $ 0 
New York McIntosh $9.00@9.50 
Vermont McIntosh, ripe - ....$7.00@8.00 
Boxes: Extra Fancy, medium to very large 

size: Re _ 
Washington Romes $2.50@3.25 
Cabbage: New York Danish type, bulk per 

ton . wb enue s-0d04.0.0-c0 65 nee 
Flor'da Wakefields, 112 bushel hampers, few 
sales .... . on 066 ¥-oe 0s eapeste 
Celery: New York 2-3 crates . $1.75@2.00 
California crates $4.25@4.50 
Lettuce: Florida type, 114 
bushel hampers . .$1.50@2.00 
California Iceberg 4-5 dozen crates, 
best . .$4.50@5.00 


inches up: 
$5.50@6.00 


type, 


| Onions: Indiana Yellows, 100-pound sacks 


$1.75@1.90 
sacks, fair 
. .$1.50 
bulk 
50@3.80 


New York Yellows, 100-pound 
condition .. 

Potatoes: Maine 
180-pounds : 


Green Mounta 
$ 


| Maine Green Mountains, 150-pound sacks 


$3.15@3.25 
bulk 180- 
.$4.00@4.15 


Long Island Green Mountains, 
pounds ... 
Long Island 150-pound 
RUMEN. cx oisa caus nin 5@3.50 
Maine Cobblers. bulk 180-pounds $3.35@3.50 
Miscellaneous Vegetables. 

Beets: Texas 
bunched ...$2.50@2.75 
Texas bushel baskets ...-$1.25@1.50 
Carrots: New York bushel baskets, washed, 
MORMY o.o.55054%s $1.00 
California western lettuce crates, bunched 
$2.50@3.00 
Texas western lettuce crates, fair quality 
+40 
mostly fair 
. .$2.00@2.25 


Green Mountains, 


crates, 


Cauliflower: California crates, 
quality ee 
Oregon crates . .$2.50@2.75 
Long Island crates .... $2.00@3.00 
Cucumbers: Florida bushel baskets fancy 

$4.00@4.50 

String Beans: Florida 7% bushel hampers, 

green $1.00@1.50 
Eggplant: best 

$1.50@1.75 

and turning 

. .$1.00@2.00 


Florida crates fancy, 

California 

lugs, fair 
Meats. 

With the exception of fresh pork the 


Tomatoes: 
wrapped, 


ripes 


| New York wholesale fresh meat market 


held about steady. Receipts were fairly 
liberal and demand moderate. Both 
steer and cow beef were in liberal supply 


| and under a fair demand held steady. 


Veal was in moderate supply and fair 
demand at unchanged prices. Lamb and 
mutton prices were practically unchanged 
despite a rather draggy demand for the 
former. The market was again over- 
supplied with fresh pork and under a 
very limited inquiry some sales were $1 


; to $2 lower, lightweight loins declining 


most, 
Livestock. 

Estimated receipts of livestock at Chi- 
cago were 13,000 cattle, 3,000 calves, 
50,000 hogs and 23,000 sheep and lambs. 

The hog market opened slow but soon 


| became fairly active with prices steady 
' to strong compared with Wednesday’s 


average. The top was $9.10. Most of 
the 210 to 800 pound hogs sold from 
$8.65@9.05 with 170 to 200 pound 
Packing 
sows ranged from $7.65@8 with most of 
the pigs selling from $7.25@7.75. The 
close was weak and prices at that time 
were about in line with Wednesday’s 
low time. Shippers took 14,000 hogs 
and it was estimated that 13,000 were 


| carried over. 


Cattle trade was only fair, and prices 
ranged from steady to 25c off. Ship- 


; per demand was narrow. Shortfeds con- 


stituted the bulk of the receipts. 
early top was $17. 


The 
Cows and heifers 
Stocker and feeder 


ited demand from the country. Vealers 
sold generaily from $12 to $13, with 
a few at $13.50. Shippers bought some 
up to $15. The cattle market closed 
quiet. 

Supplies of sheep and lambs were 
light and demand fairly active. Better 
grades were steady, with others weak 
to 15¢ lower. Some heavy lambs sold 
25¢c lower. Choice natives and fed 
Westerns sold up to $14.25. Bulk of 
the good grade lambs ranged from 
$13.75 to $14. Feeding lambs were 
firm, good rangers selling up to $14. 
Sheep were steady, fat ewes bringing 
$6 to $6.75. The close was weak. Clos- 
ing quotations follow: 


Cattle. 


Slaughter cattle, calves and vealers: 
Steers (1,100-1,500 Ibs.), good and choice 
Steers (1,100 lbs. down), guod and choice 
Steers medium and common (all weights) 
Cows, good and choice is oh 
Cows, common and medium. 


Heifers (850 pounds down) good and choice. oe 


Heifers (850 pounds down 
Vealers, good and choice 
Feeder and stocker cattle: 
Steers, good and choice a 
Steers, common and medium... 


Chicago 
$13.75@18.75 
13.25@18.50 
7.75@14.00 
8.00@11.00 
6.00@ 8.00 
10.50@14.50 
7.25@10.50 
12.50@15.00 


Kansas City 
$12.65@17.75 
12.00@17.50 
6.75@13.00 
7.25@ 9.75 
6.00@ 
10.00@15.00 
6.25@10.25 
11.00@13.50 


@11.50 9.00@11. 


10.1 
7.75@10.25 6.75@ 9.25 


5 
5 


Hogs. 


Heavy weights (250-350 Ibs.), medium, good and choice... 
Medium weight (200-250 lbs.), medium, good and choice. . 
Light weight (160-200 1lb$.), medium to choice 


Light lights (130-160 Ibs.), medium to choice 
Packing sows, rough and smooth 


Slaughter pigs (90-160 lbs.), medium, good and choice... 
(Soft or oily hogs and roasting pigs excluded from above quotations.) 


Slaughter sheep and lambs: 

Lambs, good and choice (84 lbs. down) 
All weights (cull and common). 

Ewes, medium to choice..... 


Feeding lambs, range stock, medium to choice. ery 


8.75@ 
8.50@ 
8.00@ 


9.10 
9.10 
8.75 
8.50 

25@ 8.10 
6.75@ 


8.15@ 8.60 
8.25@ 8.60 
-85@ 8.50 
50@ 
5.50@ 


19@ 


sae 


8.50 


(eto 


3.50@14.85 
19.25@12.35 
4.00@ 7.00 
12.65@14.25 


Farm Prices 


Use of Beef Grading 
By Smaller Packers 
Said to Aid Sales 


Department of Agriculture 
Reviews of 


Service Inaugurated 
May 2. 


Operations 


Operai~ns of the service of the De- 
partment of Agriculture in grading beef 
in packing plants, inaugurated May 2 
last, as part of the meat-grading service 


were reviewed by the Chief of the Meat | 
Marketing Investigations and Standard- | 


heats a a | in an effort to defeat Government grad- 
ization, W. C. Davis, in an address re- | " #9" © a 


cently made before the National Asso- 


ciation of Marketing Officials, in Chi- | 


cago. 


The full text of his review is as fol- | heifer carcasses have been graded and 


| stamped. 


lows: 
The newest piece of work, in so far 


as meat grading is concerned, is that | 


known as beef grading at packing plants. 
This beef grading service was inaugu- 
rated May 2 at the request of The Na- 
tional Live Stock and Meat Board and 
has been sponsored by the Better Beef 
Association. 

The beef grading service is being con- 
ducted as an experiment for a period 
of one year. It is limited to 10 slaugh- 
tering centers, since funds are not avail- 
able to extend the service to a greater 
number of cities, although requests for 
the service have been received from 11 
other important markets. 


At the outset packers generally were | 


opposed to Government grading in pack- 
ing plants, and many claimed any system 


of uniform grading would be imprac- | 
Some packers are still opposed | 


ticable. 
to the plan despite the fact that it has 
proven to be practicable. 

Opposition has. come entirely from 
large packers, and practically no car- 
casses have been graded in large plants, 
until after they had received requests 
from retailers for Government graded 
beef. 

Small Packers Offer Entire Kill. 


the small packers that are located in the 
cities where graders are available have 


offered their entire kill to be graded. | 


As a consequence sales of choice and 
prime beef in small plants generally have 
showed material increases. In some 


} the country. 





Beef 


cases increases of 400 and 500 per cent 
have been recorded. 

Records show that more than half of 
the total number of carcasses graded in 
some of the larger cities have been 
graded in small plants. In at least one 
large packing center the number of car- 
casses graded in one small plant is 
greater than the total number graded 
in all large plants located in that city. 

Efforts have been made by at least 
one large packer to have this small 
packer discontinue Government grading. 
One argument used was: Suppose hotels, 
restaurants and retailers all insist on 
having, graded beef; what will happen 
when you can no longer substitute cow 
beef for steer beef? 

Having been convinced that Govern- 
ment grading was a real benefit to him, 
this small packer promptly notified us 
of this opposition. Various methods 
have been used by some large packers 


ing of beef, but despite all opposition 
marked progress has been made. To 
date approximately 30,000 carcasses of 
prime and choice grades of steer and 


Results of Government grading have 
been discussed with many retailers who 
handle graded beef in various parts of 
In every case results have 
been preponderantly on the side of Gov- 
ernment grading. 

In all such cases dissatisfied customers 
have become a thing of the past and 
marked increases in sales have resulted. 
As one prominent retailer stated: “I 
don’t have to make excuses any more.” 

Retailers’ Requests Govern Service. 

The plan under which beef grading 
service is rendered in packing plants is 
entirely permissive and is largely con- 
tingent upon retailers’ requests 
graded beef. As long as this is true no 
marked expansion or growth can be ex- 
pected. 


The average retailer prefers to see the | 


beef before placing his order, and for 


this reason the majority of retailers re- | 


fuse to place orders for graded beef; 
whereas, were carcasses graded regard- 


| less of orders, a very much larger per- 
| centage would today be handling graded | 


beef. 
Some have criticized retailers gener- 
ally because they have not handled more 


| graded’ beef, just so long will expansion 
On the other hand practically all of | 


retailers, but is more particularly with 
the agreement under which the plan was 
inaugurated. 

So long as the service is dependent 
upon receipt of orders from retailers for 
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Plant Quarantines 


Farm Prices Decline From October Level, 
Wheat Reaching Lowest Point Since 1924 


Reduction Affects Cotton, Corn, Flaxseed, Hay, Potatoes 
and Chickens; Oats and Rye Gain. 


[Continued from Page 1.) 


producing areas, it was generaily greater 


In the Uhited States the production 
of winter wheat remained practically the 
same as last year, but the larger sup- 
ply has exerted a depressing influence on 
the farm price. The much larger crop 
of spring wheat has influenced the de- 
cline in price of this variety more than 
any other single factor. 

Corn Continues Decline. 

Corn: 
tinued to decline during the period from 
October 15 to November 15. 
vorable weather during the latter part 
of the season more than offset the poor 


duction. and approximately equal to the 
five-year average production. The indi- 
cated supply, which has been increas- 
ing for the past few months, is the 
principal cause of the continued de- 
cline in the farm prices. 

Cotton: The farm price of cotton de- 
clined during the past month due pri- 
marily to the increase in the indicated 
production. The November 1 estimate 
was raised 164,000 bales over the Octo- 
ber 1 report in recognition of the favor- 


of the belt. The total indicated produc- 
tion is now 12,842,000 bales. The farm 
INDEX NUMBERS 


Grains 
Fruits and vegetables .. 
Meat animals 

Dairy and poultry products 
Dairy ‘ 

Poultry 

Cotton and cottonseed . 
Unclassified 
{| All groups 





| Nonagricultural 
Agricultural 
| All commodities 


| 
the important spring wheat States. | 
| 


The fa- | 


able picking weather over a large part | 


' 


| 
| 
| 





| sharply during the past month. 
| ber receipts at seven markets were be- 
The farm price of corn con- | 


| and November. 
| decline seems to have occurred more sud- 
start and the crop is now esimated at | 
about 4 per cent above the 1926 pro- | 


| from October 15 to 


price of cottonseed continued to risa The 
production of cottonseed oil, which ts 
well below last year, is tending to off- 
set the heavy carryover from the 1926 
season. Seed prices are now sufficiently 
high for lard to become a competitive 
factor. 
Hogs Are Lower. 

Hogs: The farm price of hogs dropped 

Octo- 


low 1926, but increasing supplies of 
spring pigs had a depressing effect. 
Prices ordinarily decline during October 
This year, however, the 


denly than usual. During the latter 
part of October there were heavy mar- 
ketings of somewhat lighter hogs. 

Beef cattle: The farm price of beef 
cattle has followed an upward trend for 
the past six months. During the period 
November 15 the 
price increase was due primarily to the 
continuance of light receipts. 

Eggs: The farm price increase was 
largely seasonal. It might be noted, 


| however, that by November 1 storage 


holding of eggs had been reduced about 
5 per cent below 1926, which is in marked 
contrast to the excess noted earlier in 
the season. Movement into distribution 
has continued large. 


OF FARM PRICES 


(August, 1909, to July, 1914—100) 


1926 
Oct. 


123 


Nov. 

121 
142 
142 
157 
141 
202 

88 

97 


130 130 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES 
(August, 1909, to July, 1914—100) 


160 
144 


152 


161 
140 
151 


PURCHASING POWER OF FARM PRODUCTS 


Grains ; 
Fruits and vegetables 
Meat animals ‘ ‘6 
Dairy and poultry products 
Dairy : 
Poultry ise 

| Cotton and cottonseed 

|} Unclassified 

{ All groups 


hat GOOD GULF 


GASOLINE 


‘ 


Quick as a flash the uniform quality of 


That Good Gulf Gasoline 


asserts itself by its ready response to the ac- 
celerator~power of steady regularity is gen- 


erated at the rise of each piston-~-such quality 
can be given to any product only by a wealth 


of manufacturing experience coupled with 


all that is best in modern refining equipment. 


We know to a certainty that our customers 


are served with Motor fuel possessing the 
maximum power in heat units~a pure and 


clean burning gasoline. 


The same~quality’ is“ also 


found in 


Gulf No-Nox Motor 


Fuel 


That New Improved 


Supreme Motor Oil 


GULF REFINING COMPANY 
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Rubber Goods 


Employes Required Specifically to Perform Contract 


To Assign All Interest in Inventions to His Employer 


Agreement Executed 
On Corporation’s Part 


Court Finds That Undertaking 
in Question Was Not Want- 
ing in Mutuality. 


THE GooDYEAR TIRE AND RuBBER CoM- 
PANY OF AKRON, OHIO, APPELLANT, V. 
Grover C. Mitter. No. 5113. C1ircuIT 
Court OF APPEALS, NINTH Circuit. 
Where an employe of a corporation, 

after having agreed by written contract 

to assign to the corporation all inventions 
developed by him -vithin the confines of 
the art in which he was employed, vol- 

s the corporation and re- 


untarily leave 
ade dur- 


fuses to assign an invention m 
ing said employment with the corpora- 
tion, the court held that the corporation 
was entitled to specific enforcement of 


the contract by way of assignment of the 


invention. ae 
Appeal from the United States District 
Court for the Southern District of Cali- 
fornia, Southern Division. 
Before Circuit Judges Hunt, 
* 


Dietrich. on ’ 
rhe full text of the opinion of the court 
which was rendered by Judge Dietrich 


waite te a suit in which plaintiff seeks 


Rudkin 


——+» 


goods or materials sold or used by The 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company. 
“2. I also agree to assign, transfer 


and set over unto The Goodyear Tire 
and Rubber Company my entire right, 
title and interest in and to any and all 
of such inventions as specified in Para- 
graph 1 hereof, and in and to any and 
all applications for Letters Patent which 
may be filed on such inventions and in 
and to ali Letters Patent which may 
issue upon such applications. 


Agreed to Assign 


Interest in Inventions 

“3. I also agree to sign all instru- 
ments necessary for the filing and pros- 
ecution of any applications for Letters 
Patent, of the United States or any 
foreign country, which The Goodyear 


Tire and Rubber Company may desire | 


to file upon such inventions as are 
specified in Paragraph 1 hereof; to sign 
all instruments necessary for filing and 
prosecution of any divisional applica- 
tions which may be required upon such 
aforesaid applications for Letters Pat- 
ent; to sign all instruments necessary 
for reviving or renewing any of such 
aforesaid applications for Letters Pat- 
ent, in case revival or renewal of these 
applications hereafter becomes neces- 
sary; and to sign all instruments nec- 


| essary to the filing and prosecution of 
| any continued applications or reissue 

applications which may hereafter ap- | 
| pear to be necessary to render’ such 


inventions as are mentioned in Para- 
graph 1 effective and of full force for 





yee for the specific performance 
a capetiont between the parties for 
the transfer to the plaintiff of all - 
fendant’s interest in a certain inven- 
tion relating.to the manufacture of au- 
tomobile tires and made by the latter | 
while in the former’s employ. By the 
Court below the bill was dismissed with 


prejudice. , 
Employed in Solution 
Of Mechanical Problems 


Defendant was first employed by 
plaintiff, at its Akron factory, in Au- 
gust, 1919, and continued in its service 
until December, 1920, when he was let 
go on account of depression in busi- 
ness. The department in which he was 
engaged had to do with the solution of 
mehcanical problems arising 1n the pro- | 
duction department and necessarily de- 
manded a measure of mechanical apti- 
tude. i 

He again obtained employment with 
the plaintiff in April, 1921, but at first | 
only in testing and racking tubes, which 
required no mechanical or engineering 
skill, and accordingly at a much smaller 
compensation than he had formerly re- 
ceived, namely, 45 cents an hour. In 
this work he continued until July of 
that year, when, in compliance with his | 
request, he was transferred to what 
was known as the machine design de- 
partment, another division of the same 
department where he had been engaged 
in 1920. 

The function of this department, as 
defendant knew when he went into it, 
was to study and seek to improve proc- 
esses and machinery used in connection 
with the manufacture of tires, and, 
doubtless in recognition of this higher 
type of service, his compensation was 
substantially increased. 

It was the custom of plaintiff to re- 
quire all its employes in that. depart- 
ment to execute a contract like that here 
involved, as apparently defendant knew, 
for he had signed such a contract after 
he went into that department during 
his first term of employment. 


Employe Executed 
Instrument in Question 





On August 17, 1921, while he was | 


at work, someone whom he had seen 
about the office, but whose name he did 
not know, presented to him the instru- 


ment in suit, with the request that he | 


execute it. He testifies that this per- 


mean anything; and further that upon 


option. 
The contract is as follows: 


and Rubber Company and G. C. 
Miller. . 


“In consideration of my employment | 


and the salary to be paid for my serv- 


ices during the term of my employment | 


I year Tir nd Rubber | : ; 
Goodyear ea ubber | on cross-examination he made the at- |! 


| tendant answer: 


with The 
Company, I hereby agree, covenant and 
contract with The Goodyear Tire and 
Rubber Company as follows: 

“1. I agree to disclose to the Fac- 
tory Manager of The Goodyear Tire 
and Rubber Company any and all im- 
provements and inventions which I may 
make solely, or which I may 
jointly or commonly with others, either 
during the term of my employment 
with The Goodyear Tire and Rubber 
Company or within a period of one year 
from the termination of my employ- 
ment, in respect either to: 

“1, Methods, processes, or apparatus 
concerned with the production of any 
character of goods or materials sold or 
used by The Goodyear Tire and Rub- 
ber Company; or, 

“2. In respect to any character of 


: .. | partment he 
“Agreement Between The Goodyear Tire | 


make | 


the purpose ef The Goodyear Tire and 
Rubber Company. 


gust, 1921. 
’ “Grover, 

George C. Miller. 
B. W. Litchfield, Vice 


““(Sed.) 
“Witnesses: 


President and Factory Manager; R. W. 


Snyder, E. J. Thomas.” 
“10-16-26, d. F. P., P. J. M.” 


Thereafter he continued in plaintiff’s | 
employ and in the line of service 4l- | 


ready explained until July 22, 1923, 
when he was granted a leave of absence 
with the privilege of returning; but 


| upon September 30, 1923, he advised | 


plaintiff that he had found employment 


elsewhere, apparently in Los Angeles, | 


where he now resides, and did not ex- 
pect to return. 


Given Task to Develop 
Device for Holding Tire 


After the execution of the contract 


| the chief of his division assigned to him 
| the task, which 
course of his employment, of developing | 


was in the regular 


and building a device for holding and 


rotating a tire while it was being lined. | 
he worked up a design | 
| which after inspection and considera- | 


Accordingly 


| tion by others in plaintiff’s employ was 


in due course approved. ~Whereupon, 
under another assignment from his su- 
perior, he superintended the building 


of such a machine, which upon being 
| finished and tested and changed in some 
| particulars was put into production. 


This machine, which has turned out 


| to be valuable, is the invention in suit. 


To avoid jeopardy to the interests of 
both parties, an arrangement was made 
after the controversy arose by which 
defendant applied for patent, and we 


| are informed by the briefs that since 
| the judgment below letters have been 


issued to him. 
Assume Idea for Machine 
Originated With Defendant 


We assume that, as was stated by the 


| lower Court, the idea or conception -of | 


a specific machine originated with the 


| defendant; and he comunicated the idea 
to his superiors and received permis- | 


sion from them to work it out. But 
while he had not been specially engaged 
or employed to work out or produce this 


particular machine, or any specific ma- | 
| chine or improvement, he was, as al- 


| ready stated, employed in a branch in } 
son made some statement to the effect | é Ee 


that it was a mere form and did not } 


plaintiff’s business having to do ex- 
clusively with such improvements gen- 


; : ; | erally. 
reading it he concluded it was only an | 


He testified that during all the time 


| he worked in the mechanical design de- 
employer was | 


knew his 
spending large sums of money in main- 


| taining it for purposes of developing 
improvements and processes that would | 


be beneficial and economical 
conduct of its business. 
To the following question put to him 


in the 


“Q. Didn’t you know, 
as a matter of fact, that the very rea- 
; Son you were drawing that $200 a 

month and that you were employed 
| there was that the Goodyear Company’s 
officials felt that your services would 
be of value to them in perfecting just 
such inventions as this and others that 
would be helpful to them in the conduct 
of their business? A. Yes, sir.’ 
Remedy Invoked 


| Proper for Assignments 

| To be sure thereafter, upon redirect, 
he said: “By the compensation that I 
expected, I mean adequate compensation, 
based upon the results that might be se- 
cured and the consideration for having 

| the patent assigned to them.” But that 

| would seem to be but a floundering ef- 


Machine for Making 
Tires Involved in Suit 


| Defendant Had Been Employed 
‘in Solution of Mechan- 
ical Problems. 


fort to extricate himself from the impli- 
cations of his previous answer. 

For reasons peculiar to patents as well 
as under general principles of equity, 
the specific performance of agreements 


to assign inventions and patents there- | 


for is a well recognized remedy. Con- 


way v. White, 9 Fed. (2d) 863; Missis- | 


sippi Glass Co. v. Franzen, 143 Fed. 501; 
Hulse v. Bonsack Machine Co., 65 Fed. 
864; Toledo Machine & Tool Co. v. Byer- 
lein, 9 Fed. (2d) 279; Fullman v. Steel 
City, etc., 2 Fed. (2d) 4. 

True, specific performance of a con- 
tract valid in law is not an absolute right 
but in a measure rests in the discretion 
of the court. Marks v. Gates, 154 Fed. 
481; Pope Mfg. Co. v. Gormully, 144 U. 
S. 224, 


ciously. Pomeroy’s Equity 
dence (4th Ed.), Secs. 1404, 2184; Pome- 
roy’s Specific Performance (3rd Ed.), 
Sec. 46. 


The contract is clear and unambigu- | 





| designated length of time. 


| risk, that course was open to him. 


; lacked 


| ous. Not only did defendant read it be- 


fore he signed it, but having for a long 


| time had before him a similar instru- 
| ment signed by him during his earlier 
“Signed this seventeenth day of Au- | 


employment, me must have been familiar 


| with, its terms. 
| Agreement Was Not 
| Wanting in Mutuality 


It was not wanting in mutuality merely 
because it was not demanded at the out- 


| set as a condition-to his being employed 


or because it did not bind plaintiff ,to 
keep him for any specified length of 
time. At the time the instrument was 
presented to him, plaintiff was under 
no obligation to continue him in its em- 
ploy and had the same right to make 
the requirement as a condition of re- 
tention as it would have had to impose 
it as a condition for hiring in the first 


| instance; and to him the consideration 
was as valuable in one case as in the | 


other. 


If plaintiff did not bind itself to em- | 


ploy him for any stipulated period, 
neither did he agree to remain for any 
Both parties 
were put upon the same footing and their 


rights and obligations were reciprocal. | 


If, therefore, when he first thought 
of inventing a device he preferred to 
withdraw from the obligation of the con- 


tract and work on the invention inde- | 


pendently and at his own expense and 
In- 
stead he worked at it in plaintiff’s shop 


| with facilities supplied by it and while 
| he was being compensated for his time, 


and, we are inclined to believe, with 
some assistance from its other employes. 
Remaining in plaintiffs employ for a 


| considerable period after the invention 


was completed, he enjoyed the benefits 
of his contract until he, himself, volun- 
tarily terminated it, long after the right 
here in question had vested. 


| Contract Fully Executed 

On Part of Plaintiff 
Upon plaintiff’s part the contract was | 

| thus fully executed, and the following 


language used in Mississippi Glass Co. 
v. Franzen, 143 Fed. 501,‘a similar case, 
is particularly «pertinent: 

“We are unable to accept the proposi- 
tion that the contract here in question 
mutuality. Undoubtedly there 
was reciprocity of obligations. More- 
over, we are dealing with an executed 
contract. The defendant enjoyed the 
benefits of his contract for a period of 
over one year and eight months and then 
left of his own accord. * * * The doc- 
trine of nonenforcibility in equity of a 
contract for lack of mutuality has no 
application to an executed contract.” See 
also Chicago M. & St. P. Ry. Co. v. 
United States, 218 Fed. 288, 301. 

There is no warrant for holding the 
contract unconscionable or unfair, ‘“Un- 
| fairness must be judged of in relation 
| to the time of making the contract.” 

Pomeroy’s Equity Jurisprudence (4th 
, Ed.), Sec. 2219. Defendant desired a 

transfer from work for which he was 

receiving 45 cents an hour to this de- 
partment, where he was to receive $200 
and later $225 per month. 

No significance is attached to the fact 
that this was less than he received for 
similar service under his earlier employ- 
ment. Conditions may,have been dif- 
ferent; indeed he himself testified that 
“there had been a decline in the industry 
in the interim.” 

From his former experience he must 
have known it was customary to require 
such a contract from employes engaged 
in that department. It is fallacious to 
argue that because there was an inven- 
tion and it turned out to be valuable, 
the contract was against good conscience. 


[Continued on Page 12, Column 2.] 





Monthl y 


A 


October 


1927 
4,466,485 
899,045 
5,963,858 
1,124,172 
1,469,489 
2,269,907 
5,252,629 
711,229 
500,000 
209,438 
354,687 
5,097.61 
88.1 


Freight revenue .......... 

Passenger revenue ........ 
Total operating revenue.. 
Maintenance of way ....... 
Maintenance of equipment . 
Transportation expenses ... 
Total expenses incl. other .. 
Net from railroad ......... 
8 
Net after taxes, etc. ....... 
Net after rents ........e00- 
Average miles operated .... 
Operating ratio .......e. 


Statement of Railroad Revenues and Expenses as Re- 


Such discretion, however, must | 
| be exercised according to settled princi- 

ples of equity, not arbitrarily or capri- | 
| Jurispru- | 


Lubrication Systems 
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Congress, held, laws of ‘State in existence at time of cession continue upon the 
reservation where not inconsistent with laws of United States or where not 
abrogated by Congress after cession.—Williams v. Arlington Hotel Co. (Circuit 
Court of Appeals, 8th Circuit).—Yearly Index Page 2812, Col. 6 (Volume II). 


. Patents 


PATENTS: Employer and Employe: Specific Enforcement of Contract to 


ATENTS: Employer and 


Page 2812, Col. 1 (Volume II).. 


back page. 


|THE BAassicK MANUFACTURING CoM- 

PANY, PLAINTIFF, V. THE READY AUTO 

SupPLy CoMPANY, INc., Equity 2905; 

District CourRT, EASTERN DISTRICT OF 

New York. 

Claims 2, 4, and 5 of Gullborg 
patent 1307733 and claims 14 and 15 
of patent 1307734 to the same i- 
ventor as well as claims 2, 3 and 5 
of patent 1475980 to Zerk, all pat- 
ents for lubricating systems were 
held valid and infringed; it being 
held that the supplying of fittings, 
compressors, conduits, couplings, and 
nozzels for said systems constituted 
contributory infringement. bs 

The publication of the full text of 
the opinion in this case was begun 
in the issue of November 30, and is 
concluded as follows: 

The right to manufacture and sell the 
Adams Type Compressor, if equipped to 
perform useful service other than in con- 
junction with the Alemite or Zerk type 
fittings, cannot be denied because the 
plaintiff does not seem to have a claim 
for the compressor in and of itself, but 
the evil is in equipping the compressor 





duit and bayonet coupler or nozzle, which 
not only makes possible its completing 
the combination of the plaintiff’s patents 


No. 1475980, but so far as I can find from 
the evidence, was intended for that pur- 
pose. 


Direct Infringement 
Of Patent Found 


purchases made by him from the defend- 


with the Alemite type conduit and 
were sold by the defendant with the in- 
tent that they should be used either with 
genuine or imitation Alemite or Zerk 


fittings, and thus complete the combina- 


direct and contributory, and it was un- 
necessary to show that the vendee ac- 
tually carried out and completed the 
| vendor’s intention. /Thomson-Houston 
Electric Co. v. Ohio Brass Co., 80 Fed. 
712; Parsons Non-Skid Co, v. Atlas 
Chain Co., 198 Fed. 399, 400; Wallace v. 
Holmes, 29 Fed. Cases, No. 17100. 

This is true even though the sales be 
made to a purchaser who bought at the 
direction of the plaintiff for the purpose 
of procuring evidence of infringement. 
Hutter v. De Q. Bottle Stopper Co., 128 
Fed. 283; Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. v. 
Philadelphia Pneumatic Tool Co., 118 Fed. 
| 852; James E,. Tompkins Co. v. New 
York Woven Wire M. Co., 154 Fed. 669; 
Thomson Meter Co. v. National Meter 
Co., 106 Fed. 519, 541, 542. 

That the Adams compressor is capa- 
ble of use when equipped with other 
couplings and nozzles than those adapted 
to connect with Alemite or Zerk fittings, 
may well be true, and its use when so 
equipped and under such conditions would 
not be the subject of complaint, but from 





the evidence in this action it plainly ap- | 


pears that the compressor sold to the de- 
fendant was equipped with the particular 


ee 


ported to the Interstate Commerce Commission 


tlantic Coast Line R. R. 
10 Months 
1927 1926 
49,169,230 56,446,854 
12,824,449 18,322,500 
67,496,167 81,105,097 
10,753,130 10,714,005 | 
14,229,866 15,510,515 
24,820,526 28,854,447 | 
53,699,334 58,942,281 
13,796,833 22,162,816 
4,951,800 5,529,150 
8,808,668 16,622,087 
9,064,837 14,593,576 ! 
5,073.77 4,967.48 | 


79.6 72.7 


1927 


1,040,592 
4,970.31 
79.6 


October 


4,611, 
1,451, 
6,936, 
1,166, 
1,309,357 
2,507, 
5,298, 
1,638, 
304,380 
1,334, 
1,088, 
2,11: 
76.4 


‘Boston & Maine R. R. 

10 Months 
1927 1926 
41,889,499 42,970,979 
15,734,867 16,978,927 
65,377,868 68,057,647 
9,320,454 9,201,210 
12,360,894 12,500,224 
24,735,121 26,583,202 
49,541,982 51,636,734 
15,835,886 16,420,913 
2,983,667 2,535,087 
12,849,455 13,883,575 | 
19,472,555 11,132,108 | 

2,112.19 
75.8 


1926. - 
4,855,756 
1,561,011 
7,274,045 
1,255,327 
1,359,286 
2,713,618 
5,653,545 
1,620,500 

266,71¢ 
1,353,701 
1,027,252 
2,169.32 


"77 


aed 


158 
179 
675 
654 


177 
171 
504 


123 
9or 


<00 


3.48 


1927 
18,149,157 
2,330,504 
21,952,261 
2,900,047 
3,999,725 
611,964 
16,129,500 
5,822,761 
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4,826,030 
4,597,950 
5,642.88 


Baltimore & Ohio R. R. 

October 10 Months 

1926 1927 1926 
20,317,772 173,871,330 175,320,522 
2,437,708 22,190,285 
24,379,391 209,277,327 
3,382,329 25,362,088 
4,673,993 43,465,975 
8,043,248 73,232,969 
17,510,870 155,887,492 
7,068,521 53,439,835 
1,206,352 10,163,144 
5,856,931 43,241,244 
5,611,557 40,902,564 

5,641.54 5,642.09 

71.0 74.5 


212,962,629 


45,302,175 
72,756,222 
159,123,492 
55,893,137 
9,704,647 
46,091,757 
43,151,271 
5,646.68 
73.8 


994,110 


73.5 


or adapting it to be equipped with a con- | 


in suit, Gullborg, No. 1307754, and Zerk, | one instance, in ‘he case of The Bassick 








The evidence of Mr. Wright as to the | 


ant makes it clear that the compressor | 


Assign Patent—Where defendant employe of the development department 
of corporation agreed by written contract to assign over to the corporation his 
intentions coming within his art during his employment or within a period of 
one year after termination of his employment, and the employe after develop- 
ing the invention while working for the corporation, voluntarily left the cor- 
poration and found employment eisewhere; court held that the plaintiff corpo- 
ration was entitled to specific performance of the contract of assignment.— 
Goodyezr Tire and Rubber Co. v. Grover C. Miller. 
Ninth Circuit) —Yearly Index Page 2812, Col. 2 (Volume IT). 


(Circuit Court of Appeals, 


Smploye: Contract to Assign Inventions Not 

Lacking Mutuality—Where an employe at some time after he was en- 
gaged by a corporation, agreed by written instrument to assign to the corpo- 
ration his inventions developed along the art in which he was employed dur- 
ing his employment, such agreement is not lacking in mutuality merely be- 
cause it was not demanded at the outset as a condition to his being employed 
or because it did not bind the plaintiff to keep employe for any specified length 
of time; at the time that the instrument was presented the plaintiff was under 
no obligation to continue him in its employ and had the same right to make 
the requirement as a condition of retention as it would have had to impose it 
as a condition for hiring in the first instance, and to employe the consideration 
was as valuable in one case as in the other.—Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co. v. 
Grover C. Miller. (Circuit Court of Appeals, Ninth Circuit)—Yearly Index 


Supreme Court 


The day call for the Supreme Court of the United States for December 
and the Journal for December 1 will be found on Page 12. 

References to articles covering arguments before the Supreme Court will 
be found under the heading “Supreme Court” in the News Summary on the 
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Sale of Parts to Complete Patented System 
For Lubrication Constitutes Infringement 


District Court Holds Purchaser Has Right to Mend But 
Not to Make Major Replacements. 


conduit and bayonet coupler, for the pur- 
pose of adapting it to use with the Ale- 
mite fittings, genuine or imitation, and 
with the particular nozzle to adapt it for 
use with the Zerk fittings, genuine or 
imitation, and the sale of the compressor 
under such circumstances constituted in- 
fringement. 

The defendant directly infringed in 


| selling the pin fittings or all of the arti-: 


cles necessary to complete the combina- 
tions of either Gullborg Patent, No. 1307- 
734, or the Zerk Patent, No. 1475980, and 
contributorily infringed when it sold any 
of the articles with the intent that they 
should be used to complete the combina- 
tions covered by the claims in suit of 
said patents. 


Defendant Claims Right 
To Sell Repair Parts 


Defendant, however, contends that it 
has the right to sell to those who have 


| been originally supplied with the sys- 


tems, or either of them, manufactured by 
the plaintiff, parts necessary to replace 
any which have been damaged, lost or de- 
stroyed, what it call: repairs and replace- 
ments. 

This right appears to have been denied 
by the courts in all of the suits brought 
on either of the patents in suit, except in 


Mfg. Co. v. The Larkin Automotive Parts 


| Co., in the District Court of the Southern 


District of Ohio, Western Division, and 


| on appeal that part of the decree which 


sustained the defendant’s claim of such 
right was reversed. 

There have been many and in some 
sense they may be called conflicting de- 


| cisions on the subject of repairs and re- 


coupler, and also with a Zerk type nozzle, | 


tion. This constituted infringement, both 





placements, but it seems to me to be the 
law that the purchaser of a patented ma- 
chine, a combination of elements, from 
the patentee has the right to use that 


| machine until it has lived its normal life 


in service—long or short as the case 
may be. 

He has the right to mend it if need be 
to continue that service. Foglesong 
Mach. Co. v. J. D. Randall Co., 239 Fed. 
893; Pyle Nat. Co. v. Oliver Electric 
Mfg. Co., 281 Fed. 632; Shickle, Harrison 
& Howard I. Co. v. St. Louis Car-Coupler 
Co., 77 Fed. 739; F. F. Slocomb & Co. v. 
A. C. Layman Mach. Co., 227 Fed. 94; 
Hess-Bright Mfg. Co. v. Bearings Co., 
271 Fed. 350. 

To go beyond such mending is recon- 
struction and an infringement. Davis 
Electrical Works v. Edison Electric Light 


| Co., 60 Fed. 276; Leeds & Catlin Co. v. 


Victor Talking Mach. Co., supra; Thom- 
son-Houston Electric Co. v. Ohio Brass 
Co., 80 Fed. 712; Cotton Tie Co. v. Sim- 
mons, 106 U. S. 89; National M. Casting 
Co. v. American Steel Foundries, 182 Fed. 
626; Heyer Duplicator Co., Inc., v. Ditto, 
6 Fed. (2d) 578; Richardson v. Noyes, 20 
Fed. Cas. No. 11792; The American Cot- 
ton Tie Supply Co. v. McCready, 17 
Blatch. 291; National Phonograph Co. 
v. Fletcher, 117 Fed. 149; Connecticut 
Telephone and Electric Co. v. Automo- 


| tive E. Co., 14 Fed. (2d) 957. 


Minor Replacements 
Declared to Be Legal 


This last statement is subject to the 


exception that when one of the minor and 
relatively inexpensive elements is quickly 
perishable or subject to rapid deteriora- 
tion in use, then that element may be re- 
placed as often as it is consumed, 


| throughout the life of the machine of 


23,810,718 | 


which it is a part. Wilson v. Simpson, 


| 9 How. 109; Morgan Envelope Co. v. Al- 


27,308,648 | 


| 


bany Paper Co., 152 U. S. 425; Heyer v. 
Duplicator Co., 263 U.S. 100; Farrington 
v. Board of Water Commissioners, 8 Fed. 
Cas. No. 4687; Wagner Typewriter Co. v. 
F. S. Webster Co., 144 Fed. 405; 
O’Rourke Engineering Const. Co. v. Mc- 
Mullen, 150 Fed. 338; Williams v. Barnes, 
231 Fed. 339; Morgan Gardner E. Co. v. 


[Continued on Page 11, Column 1.] 
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Public 


Reservations 


State Laws Existing at Time of Cession 
In Force on Tact Ceded to United States 


Must Not Be Inconsistent With Laws of Federal Govern- 
ment or Subsequently A brogated by Congress. 


ELISE WILLIAMS, PLAINTIFF IN ERROR, 
v. ARLINGTON HoTteL ComMPANY. No. 
7659. Circurir Court oF APPEALS, 
EIGHTH CIRCUIT. 


The State of Arkansas passed an act 
ceding control and jurisdiction over the 
Hot Springs Reservation to the United 
States. Only the rights to serve State 
process therein and to tax private prop- 


erty therein were reserved. The cession 
was expressly accepted by Congress. 

The court held that the laws of the 
State in existence at the time of cession 
continue upon the reservation were not 
inconsistent with the laws of the United 
States or where they were not abrogated 
by Congress after the cession. 

William Waller (Charles S. Harley and 
Seth M. Walker were with him on the 
brief), for plaintiff in error. Thomas 
K. Martin (Martin, Wooton & Martin 
with him on the brief), for defendant in 
error. 

In error to the District for the East- 
ern District of Arkansas. 

Before Stone and Van Valkenburgh, 
Circuit Judges, and Polldtk, District 
Judge. 

Action for Property 
Consumed by Fire 

Judge Stone delivered the opinion of 
the court, the full text of which follows: 

The plaintiff in error brought an ac- 
tion for personal property consumed in 
the burning of the Arlington Hotel at Hot 
Springs, Arkansas, while she was a 
guest thereof. The hotel was located on 
the Hot Springs Reservation. This res- 
ervation was public land at all times and 
was reserved by the United Sates for its 
own purposes. e 

At the time the State of Arkansas 
was admtited into the Union, the United 
States made no reservation of any politi- 
cal control or jurisdiction. In 1903, the 
State passed an act (February 21, 1903), 
expressly ceding control and jurisdiction 
over this reservation to the United 
States, reserving only the rights to serve 
State process therein and to tax private 
property therein. This cession was ex- 
pressly accepted by Congress through 
the Act of April 20, 1904 (33 Statutes, 
187). 

At the time of this cession and ac- 
ceptance, the law of Arkansas as to the 
liability of innkeepers for the property 
of guests within the hotel was analogous 
to that of an insurer. In 1913, a State law 
was enacted (Crawford & Moses Digest 
of 1921, Sections 5564-5567, inclusive), 
changing such liability so that innkeep- 
ers should respond only where the fire 
causing the loss was either intentionally 
or negligently started by the innkeeper 
or his employes. 


Based on Law Existing 
Prior to Act of 1913 


This action is based on the law exist- 
ing before the Act of 1913 and is not 
predicated on any liability which could 
exist under that Act. Therefore, if that 
Act is applicable, this action cannot be 
sustained. Plaintiff claims such Act is 
not applicable because this hotel was lo- 
eated upon a reservation as to which ex- 
clusive jurisdiction and political power 
had been ceded to and accepted by the 
United States prior to the passage of the 
Act of 1913 and that only such laws of 
the State as were in existence at the 
time of the cession of authority to the 
United States are applicable. 

The trial court @ecided that the juris- 
diction of the State on the reservation 
had not been affected as to this hotel 
property because it was not being actu- 
ally used for Governmental purposes and 
the State had no power to cede nor the 
Government to accept political power 
and jurisdiction over such parts of the 
reservation as were not in actual use for 
the Governmental purposes permitted in 
Article 1, Section 8 of the Constitution. 
From a judgment entered on sustaining 
a demurrer to the petition, this writ of 
error is brought. 

We think the rial court was in error 
under the authority of the three so-called 
Leavenworth Reservation cases (Fort 
Leavenworth Railroad Company v. Lowe, 
114 U. S. 525; Chicago & Pacific Rail- 
way Company v. McGlinn, 114 U. S. 542, 
and Benson v, United States, 146 U. S. 
325). 

In the first of these cases} Mr. Justice 
Field sets out that there are three ways 
in which the United States can acquire 
or hold land within the limits of a State. 
The first of these ways is in accordance 
with Article I, Section 8 of the Consti- 
tution, where a cession is made by the 
State of the land for Governmental pur- 
poses defined in that section; the second 


is by purchase or condemnation of land 
belonging to a private party; the third 
is by having public land at the time of 
the admission of the State into the 
Union. 

The opinion declares that the manner 
of acquiring the land has controlling ef- 
fect upon the political control and the 
sovereign jurisdiction of the Govern- 
ment. . 

The rule is that if the cession is made 
under the above provision of the Con- 
stitution, the jurisdiction of the United 
States is exclusive; that if the land is 
acquired or held in any other way, the 
United States holds merely as a pro- 
prietor and the jurisdiction of the State 
is complete except that it cannot inter- 
fere with the use of the land for Gov- 
ernmental purposes; that if the land is 
not acquired under the above Constitu- 
tional provision, the State may cede 
such jurisdiction as it sees fit’ to the 
Government and that the extent of the 
jurisdiction of the Government depends 
upon the terms of such cession. 


Trial Court Incorrectly 


Interpreted Decisions 

_ The trial court construes these de- 
cisions as meaning that such cession of 
jurisdiction could not be made to apply 
except as to such parts of the land as 
were actually in use by the Government 
for its own purposes. Such is not the 
meaning of those decisions. They all 
related to land in the Leavenworth Res- 
ervation which was not being so used. 

In the Lowe case (page 527), the court 
says: 

“The United States, therefore, re- 
tained, after the admission of the State, 
only the rights of an ordinary proprie- 


ytor; except as an instrument for the exe- 


cution of the powers of the general Gov- 
ernment, that part of the tract, which 
was actually used for a fort or military 
post, was beyond such control of the 
State by taxation or otherwise, as would 
defeat its use for those purposes. So far 
as the land constituting the Reservation 
was not used for military purposes, the 
possession of the United States was only 
that of an individual proprietor. 

“The State could have exercised, with 
reference to it, the same authority and 
jurisdiction which she could have exer- 
cised over similar property held by pri- 
vate parties. This defect in the juris- 
diction of the United States was called 
to the attention of the Government in 
1872” and cured through cession by an 
Act of the Kansas Legislature on Febru- 
ary 22, 1875, which Act is, in all essen 
tials, similar to the Act of the State of 
Arkansas now being considered. 


Not Open to Court 


To Inquire Into Use 

In the Benson case (page 331), the 
court says: 

“It is contended by appellant’s coun- 
sel that, within the scope of those de- 
cisions, jurisdiction passed to the gen- 
eral Government only over such portions 
of the reserve as are actually used for 
military purposes, and that the particu- 
lar part of the reserve on which the 
crime charged was committed was used 
solely for farming purposes. But in 
matters of that kind the courts follow 
the action of the political department of 
the Government. The entire tract had 
been legally reserved for military pur- 
poses. United States v. Stone, 2 Wall. 
525, 537. 

“The character and purposes of its 
occupation having been officially and 
legally established by that branch of 
the Government which has control over 
such matters, it is not open to the courts, 
on a question of jurisdiction, to inquire 
what may be the actual uses to which 


any portion of the reserve is temporarily .% 
There was, therefore, jurisdiction 7? 


put. 
in the Circuit Court; and the first con- 
tention of plaintiff in error must be 
overruled.” 

The above quotations show clearly, 
that those cases involved portions of the 
reservation not being then used for mili- 
tary or other Governmental purposes. 
Therefore, we think they are directly in 
point here as to the validity of the ces- 
sion made by the State of Arkansasf& 

The McGlinn case is direct authority 
for the contention made by plaintiff in 
error that the laws of the Sate in ex- 
istence at the time of the cession con- 
tinue upon’ the reservation where not 
inconsistent with the laws of the United 
States or where not abrogated by Con- 
gress after the cession. 

We think the judgment should be re- 
versed and remanded for a new trial and 
it is so ordered. 

October 17, 1927. 


Do You Use Your 
Washington Experts? 


THE UNITED STATES DAILY has a staff of 
47 experts ready to dig up for you in the Wash- 
ington Bureaus of the Government information 
on almost any conceivable subject; particularly 
information relating to business, production, 
manufacturing, distribution and advancement of 


trade in general. 


the asking. 


Their services are yours for 


You receive The United States Daily. Do you 


Their 
services 
cost you 
nothing 


realize that you can command -the information- 
gathering servicés of its highly trained staff 
through the Inquiry Division? 


Address your queries to the Inquiry Division 
of The United States Daily. 
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\ Conservation of Mine Resources 
| Advocated by Secretary Hoover | 
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Topical Survey of the Government 


List sugopalied daily by the Library of Congress. Fiction, 
books in foreign Languages, official documents and 
children’s books are excluded. Library of Con- 
gress card muaznber is at end of last line. 


oo people of the United States 
are not jealous of the amount 
their Government costs, if they are 
sure they get what they meed and 
desire for the outlay, that the 


1. vast organization has 
never been studied in detail 
as one piece of administrative 
mechanism. No comprehensive 
effort has been made to list its 


M AKING a daily topical survey of 
all the bureaus of the National 
Govermment, grouping r@lated activi- 
ties, iss a work which will enable our 
citizems to understand arved use the fine 


Price Depression Shared by Industry With 


Products of Agriculture, He Points Out 


A - 
| take stock of our mineral resources and 


) 


in Address Before Mining Congress. 


[Continued from Page 1,] 


‘lating to the Government’s interest in 
mining follows in full text: 
! 


the average level of all commodities ex- 
cept perhaps in the case of anthracite 
coal and lead. The miner and the farmer 
have a joint complaint that the price 
levels of their commodities are both 
below the relative average price levels 
of the commodities they must buy and 
the wages they must pay. 

“While the average prices of all com- 
modities today are about 47 per cent 
above prewar, copper is 21 per cent be- 


“The industry and the Government has 
from time to time the responsibility to 


to devise such measures of conservation 
as are practicable and possible. More 
particularly do practical measures lie 
within the realm of economical utiliza- 
tion and the elimination of waste in pro- 
duction. 

“It is in these directions that the De- 
partment of Commerce is concerned. It 
is not concerned in intterference in the 
conduct of the industry, but solely in 
promoting improved methods of extrac- 
tion and use through economic and scien- 


ore 14 per cent above; zinc 12 per cent 
above; aluminum 7 per cent above, crude 


and the introduction of every known la- 
bor saving device and technical improve- 
ment that these industries have been able 
to keep going. That minerals are turned 
out at these prices in the face of wages 
over 100 per cent higher than prewar 
is itself a great tribute to the capacity 
of the engineers and the executives in 
these industries.” 


vi: research. 

“The mining industry, realizing its 
responsibility, itself inaugurated these 
services of the Government and, 
through its insistence, has emerged the 
Bureau of Mines and the special serv- 
ices given by the Bureau of Standards 
and the Bureau of Foreign and Domes- 
tic Comerce in the Department of Com- 
merce and the Geological Survey in the 
Department of Interior. 

The industry has not asked much of 
the Government in these directions, the 

Atotal of our expenditures upon such 
services directly for the benefit of the 
industry being less than $4,000,000 per 
annum. I do not think anyone will 
complain of these demands upon our 
Government, when we remember the 
vital character of the problems involved 
and importance of the industry. 

“The actual returns to the American 
people in saving of waste, cheapening 
of production and distribution and the 
saving of life amount to many thousand 
per cent. Incidentally the minerals in- 
dustries in their raw materials stage 
alone pay direct taxes to the govern- 
ments amounting to over five times all 
the other raw material industries put 
together. 


Depressed Price Level 
Shared With Agriculture 


“T need not enlarge upon the service of 
these Government agencies in research 
and otherwise. They are daily in con- 
tact with you throughout the country, 
and the various officials of these Bureaus 
will no doubt speak to you of the prog- 
ress of their work. 

“The Department is at all times in- 
terested in the economic situation and 
Dogress in the mineral industries. Their 
stability is a large part of the stability 
of the whole country. 

“If we examine the price levels of our 
important minerals we shall find. that. 
they are, compared with prewar, below 


Oddie’s address follows in full text: 

“Federal control of oil production was 
declared unconstitutional 
Tasker L. Oddie, of Nevada, chairman of 
the Senate Committee on Mines and Min- 
ing before the convention of the Ameri- 
can Mining Congress here today. The 
Senator also sharply attacked the Budget 
Bureau for restricting. appropriations 
for the Bureau of Mines and Geological 
Survey, and urged additional yearly ap- 
propriations of $500,000 for these bu- 
reaus, on the ground that present allot- 
ments are “parsimonious” and “pitifully 
inadequate.” 


Industry and Public 


Entitled to Protection 

“Our petroleum supplies must be han- 
dled in a business-like and efficient man- 
ner in order that ample production be 
maintained as long as the supply from 
oil wells lasts, and our vast oil shale 
and lignite deposits must be developed 
and processes for their reduction per- 
fected in order that the country may not 
lack its necessary supply of oil and gaso- 
line in a possible interim that may exist 
between the time the exhaustion of the 
present supply from oil wells and the 
bringing in of the new supply from oil 
shale and lignite deposits,” said Senator 
Oddie. 

“Predictions of exhaustion of our oil 
supply from wells in the near future 
are unsafe, because of the discovery of 
new fields. As our demand has increased, 
the supply has likewise increased. No 
one will be able to say for a long time 
to come that all the oil fields have been 
discovered. 

“An average of only 20 per cent of 
the oil is at present extracted from the 
deposits, and a portion of the 80 per 
cent left underground under present 
methods will be extracted in the future 
by new methods. Wasteful methods in 
the industry whereby great quantities 
of gas from oil wells is lost, which re- 
sults in leaving a large proportion of 
the oil unrecovered, in addition to the 
large economic loss, must be ad- 
monished, 

“The public must be protected by an 
adequate supply of oil at all times at 
reasonable prices. The present needs 
for national defense must be provided for 
and future needs anticipated. 

“The oil producing industry must be 
protected and be allowed to operate ef- 
fectively and profitably. The industry 
consists of large and small operators 
whose methods of operation are neces- 
sarily different, though both are essen- 
tial to our economi¢ and business struc- 
ture. 

“Federal control of oil production is 
unconstitutional. The oil industry, while 
maintaining an adequate supply must 
conserve its oil resources, reduce waste, 


\ 


/ 


Patent Rights Infringed 
By Sale of Parts of Device 


[Continued from Page 10.) 
‘ae & Shelburne M. Co., 203 Fed. 

Defendant does not seem to question 
the law as I have stated it; in fact, most 
of the cases it cites as authority I have 
cited, and those cited by it do not lay 
down a different rule. 

Stated briefly the law, therefore, is 
that durable parts and elements may be 
mended or repaired, but not replaced, 
and quickly perishable or consumed ele- 
ments may be replaced. 

Realizing as I do that each case as it 
arises must be decided in the light of 
the facts and circumstances presented, I 
cannot find on the evidenec in this case 
that any of the parts are quickly perish- 

« able or consumed elements, which may 
. be replaced without infringing. 

Of course, repairs may be made to 
any of the parts that may be damaged, 
but to allow replacement of any part 
would, if carried to its logical conelu- 
sion, allow the replacement of all parts, 
from time to time, thus etxending the 
life of the combination indefinitely and 
far beyond its natural life. | 

To permit the sale of imitation pin 
fittiatks, to replace those originally in- 
stalled, which in and of themselves are 
covered by a patent in suit, simply be- 
cause by hard usage they have been | 
damaged, would be to destroy the whole 
protection of the Gullborg patent No. 
1807733 in suit. 

What defendant claims as a right, if 
conceded, would in effect deprive the 
plaintiff of the legitimate benefits of all 
the patents in suit, because once a car 
was equipped with the plaintiff’s lubricat- 
ing system, the defendant could sell 
every part of the combination by simply 
marking them as for replacement: and 
repair only. 

This is contrary to the rule laid down 
by. the courts, which I believe to be the 

\ Jaw. 

“The fittings, compressors, conduits, 
couplings and nozzles may be mended if 
damaged. The replacing of damaged, 
lost or destroyed parts with new would 
not be mending or making repairs, but 
in effect extending the use of the ma- 
chine far beyond its normal life in serv- 
ice, and if the replacements be on a par 
with the sales to the witness Wright in 
the suit at bar, it would amount to re- 
placing the whole combination. 

To state the proposition seems to bring 
its own refutation. 

This contention the defendant has not 
sustained. 

The sale of new parts of the combi- 





[Continued on Page 12, Column 1.) 


Sales of Smaller Packers 


Aided by Grading of Beef 


{Continued from Page 9.] 
graded beef, just so long will expansion 
be retarded and in proportion thereto 
will producers fail to receive its benefits. 

There is no question as to the practica- 
bility of uniform grading, and in view 
of all that has transpired since Govern- 
ment grading has been in effect there 
can be no question as to its benefits to 
both producers and consumers. 

Cattlemen to Benefit. 

Under the present plan probably less 
than 5 per cent of beef carcasses are 
subject to Government grading. This 
means that the great bulk of cattlemen 
derive little or no benefit from uniform 
grading. Results during the past six 
months prove that beef grading has 
helped the small percentage who procure 
prime and choice grades of cattle. 

The time for action seems opportune. 
The diagnosis has been completed, the 
trouble has been located, the means of 
bringing about an effective cure has been 
demonstrated. All that remains is to 
apply the remedy. 

Official grade standards for beef have 
been promulgated. These were an- 
nounced by the Secretary of Agriculture 
in June, 1926. Public hearings on grades | 
of all- small stock, including vealers, 


low prewar; silver 8 per cent below; iren | 


oil 18 per cént above, bituminous coal | 
42 per cent above, lead 54 per cent above. | 
“It is only by the most rigid economies | 


The authorized summary of Senator | 


by Senator | 








calves, sheep and lambs and their dressed 
carcasses, were held at 12 important 
markets in various parts of the country 
during the period from November, 1926, 
to January, 1927. 

As a result of these hearings there 
seems to be unity of opinion on the part 
of representatives from every branch of 
the livestock and meat industry. De- 
scriptions of these classes and grades 
have been prepared and they will be 
offered to the Secretary of Agriculture 
at an early date for promulgation. 


nation to replace any damaged, lost or 
destroyed, with the intent that they 
should be used in completing plaintiff’s 
combination, in my opinion, constitutes 
contributory infringement (Leeds & Cat- 
lin v. Victor Talking Mach. Co., supra), 
and the sale alone of the pin fittings, 
| which I have found infringed claims 8, 4 
, qr of the Gullborg patent No. 1307733, 
s onstitutes infringement. 
‘\ <A decree may be entered in favor of 
| ithe plaintiff, with costs. 
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multifarious activities, ‘or to 
group them in such a way as to 
present a clear picture of what 
the Government is doing. 
—WILLIAM H. TAFT, 
President of the United States, 
1909-1913 


money is being spent for objects 
which they approve, and that it is 
being applied with good business 
sense and management. 
—WOODROW WILSON, 
President of the United States, 
1913-1921 


facilities the Congress 
them. 
schools, colleges, business and profes- 
sions here and abroad. 


provides for 
Such a survey will be useful to 


—CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
President of the Wnited States, 
1923— 


Boundaries of States in Central West Based 
On Surveys of Public Lands in Pioneer Times 


Topic 27—Public Lands and Reclamation 


Eighth Article—Land Survey Department. 


In these articles presenting a Topical Sur- 
vey of the Government are shown the practi- 
cal contacts of the various bureaus and divi- 
sions. Groups of articles have been published 


under the following topics: 


Foreign Relations, Education, Finance, Con- 
servation, lndustry, Transportation, Taxation, 
Social Welfare, Trade Practices, Science, Ship- 
ping, Foreign Trade, Arts, Public Utilicies, 
Communications, National Defense, Law En- 


forcement, Labor, Statistical 


lar and Indian Affairs, Aeronautics, 


ture, Fisheries, 


Lands and Reclamation, 


By Frank M. Johnson, 


Supervisor of Surveys, General Land Office. 


I 


Under his direction the public-land surveys, which 
were still confined to Ohio, made rapid, and for a while 
Some excellent field work was 
done for those times under Putnam’s supervision, espe- 
cially by Seth Pease on the Western Reserve and by 
Israel Ludlow on the western Indian boundary, and on 
the meridian north from the mouth of the Great Miami 
River, later adopted, as far as it went, as the boundary 


‘consistent, progress. 


line between Indiana and Ohio. 
as * * 


Bet the lack of systematic control, which even in 

better executed surveys than these were would have 
been dangerous, could not but have led, as the surveys 
expanded, to gross error and distortion. 
ease. To Putnam, however, probably belongs the credit 
of having recommended to Congress the modern system 
of numbering “sections” (which name was first used 
by him in place of “lots”), of running their boundaries 
out on the ground, and of throwing the excess and 
deficiency of measurement on the north and west ex- 
terior boundaries; also for having first used bearing 


trees as corner accessories. 


These constructive modifications, 
into law in 1796 and 1800, marked important steps in 
the development of the system. But Putnam had not 
found the key to the all-important problem of control. 
honor, 


To his successor belongs that 


* 


Jared Mansfield was selected by President Jefferson 
to succeed Putnam in 1803 as Surveyor General of the 
United States, and to him must always belong the credit 
of having not only introduced a refinement of scientific 


method to public land surveying 


before, but of placing the system beyond all possibility 


of failure. 


He was a man of recognized scientific attainment, 
of sound judgment, tact, and energy, an excellent ad- 
ministrative officer, forceful and just in dealing with 
the many-sided problems confronting his field parties 
in the western country, and thoroughly absorbed in 


Mines and Minerals, and 
Weather. The present group deals with Public 


N the year 1796, under authority of an act of 
Congress, President Washington appointed Gen- 
eral Rufus Putnam, who had led one of the first 
parties of settlers to the northwest territory, to 
the newly created office of Surveyor General of the 
United States, which position he held until 1803. 


meridians, and the 


Public Health, 
ships—was built. 


Research, Insu- 
Agricul- 


accordance with scientific principles. 
the framework arownd which the 


mary control in the form of base lines and principal 


of these lines in 
They constituted 
structure—town- 


establishment 


Up to this time what should have 
been created first had been created last and the fact 
of its creation at all is Mansfield’s achi@wement. 


It is true that in the Ohio surveys cextain lines were 
called meridians and base lines, but they were merely 
limiting or boundary lines without Coordination, and 
not principal meridians and base lines 


in the sense 


Mansfield used them or as they are used today. Thus 


Was accomplished one more great step 
nently assured the future success of the rectangular 
system of surveying. 


duction. 


This was the 


Even Mansfield, 


to it. 
which were enacted 


it had never known 


districts. 


his work. He furthermore enjoyed the full confidence 


of President Jefferson; who took a keen interest in 
and gave unstinted encouragement to him in his work. 


* 


N ANSFIELD soon realized the inevitable outcome of 
~"“a further expansion of surveys without proper 
coordination, and clearly saw the necessity of fixing 
on the ground definite lines of control and limits of 
Fortunately he had in the newly created terri- 
tory of Indiana a virgin field and a much less difficult 


error. 


physical difficulties 


country in which to operate than his predecessor had. 


His first work was the scientific establishment of 
the Indiana base line near the southern portion, and 
the second principal meridian a little to the west of 
He next named the meri- 


the center of the territory. 


which perma- 


* 


UT there was still another step to be taken before 
the system could be called perfect, <and to Edward 
Tiffin, the first Commissioner of the 
Office under the act of April 25, 1812, 
that office, and aftezxwards Surveyor 
Northwest Territory, 


General Land 
which created 
General of the 
belongs the honox of its intro- 


As has been said before, no provisiorm Thad been made 
in the Federal land ordinance of 1785 for offsetting 
the effects of convergency, although it is known that 
the matter had been placed before some of the mem- 
bers of the Continental Congress at 
ordinance was beings 
in particular, wrote to Rufus King, 
Massachusetts, and called attention to the mathemati- 
cal inconsistency of the survey requizements of the 
proposed legislation ; 
Hutchins seems to Ihave ignored it amd Putnam does 
not appear to have given it a thought. 


the time the 
Timothy Pickering, 
Delegate from 


considered, 


but nothing was done about it. 


* * 


who undoubtedly xranderstood the 


problem, must have concluded that his: exterior lines 
had not been projected far enough morth and south 
of the base line to be seriously affected by convergency. 
At any rate his records show that he paid no attention 


But it soon became apparent to Edward Tiffin, who 
extended Mansfield’s surveys northerly in Indiana and 
in. Illinois, that additional initial lines and controlling 
lines must be established at certain imztervals as the 
township surveys grew in distance froxm the base lines; 
and to him belongs the credit of devising and of 
inaugurating the scheme of guide meridians and stand- 
ard parallels which constitute such an 
of public land surveys of today. 


important part 


t x 


ror more than 100 years following this period of 

early development, the public land 
prosecuted under the ‘“‘rectangular system,” which took 
form, as a type, from the beginnings m_oted, the work 
in the field being carzied forward by comtracting deputy 
surveyors responsible to the surveyors general ap- 
pointed to have jurisdiction over the several surveying 


surveys were 


These surveyors had before them a wirgin uncharted 
domain which ultimately comprised an s: rea of approxi- 
mately 1,500,000,000 acres (exclusive Of Alaska), and 
considering the vast scope of this enterprise, the inade- 
quate instrumental and scientific equijoment, and the 


attending pioneex work of this 


character, the surveys thus executed were, as a whole, 
creditable, and have satisfactorily sexwed the purpose 
for which they were designed, 


Inevitably, a certain proportion of the surveys por- 


dional line previously run by Ludlow the first princi- 


pal meridian. 


and Indiana. 
*x * * 


Mansfield’s part in the development of the rectangu- 


lar system of surveying was the 


This line was extended north in 1817 
and became the boundary between the States of Ohio 


In the next 


duced was more or 
however, relatively small, and is not ga-e ater than might 
be expected under the prevailing coxaditions, in any 
operations of equal xmagnitude, 


less defective; this proportion is, 


article, to be pubZeshed in the 


issue of December 3, Frank M. Johnson, Su- 


pervisor of Surveys, General Laree® Office, De- 


partment of the Interior, will 
discussion of the public land surveaggs with pur- 
ticular veference to resurvey legisZation. 


introduction of pri- 


continue his 
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Army Orders 


Issued November 30. 
¥irst Lieut. Mark Rhoads, Cavalry; trans- 
fet to Signal Corps announced; will remain 


on present duties. 
Maj. Albert S. Kuegle, Infantry, relieved 
from assignmett to Sth Brigade, Fort Me- 
Pherson, Ga., and assigned to duty at Army 
War College, Washington, D. C. | 
Mast. Sgt. Adrian H, Cissna, 35th Infan- 
try; placed upon retired list at Schofield 
Barracks, Hawaii. . ‘ 
Lieut. Col, Alexander B. Coxe, Cavalry, 
granted leave of absence for one month, 
First Lieut. Frank A. Crawford, Medical 


| Administrative Corps, granted leave of ab- 


sence for one month and fifteen days. 

Mast. Sgt. Henry Henderson, detached 
enlisted men’s list; placed upon retired 
list at Fort Hamilton, N. ¥ ; 

Each of following-named officers relieved 
from assignment as student at Army War 
College. Washington, D. C., detailed as 
member of General St: ’ Corps and assigned 
to duty with War Department General Staff, 
and directed to report for duty to Chief of 
Staff: 

Maj. Owen S. Albright, Signal Corps; 
Maj. William C. Crane, Field Artillery; 
Maj. Roscoe C, Crawford, Corps of Engi- 
neers; Maj. Everett S. Hughes, Ordnance 
Department. 

Each of following-named officers relieved 
from assignment as student at Army War 
College, Washington, D. C., detailed as 
member of General Staff Corps and as- 
signed to duty with War Department Gen- 
eral Staff, and directed to report for duty 
to Chief of Staff: 

Col. George Williams, Cavalry; Maj. 
Harvey C. Allen, Coast Artillery Corps; 


Maj. John B, Anderson, Field Artillery; ¢ 
Maj. George G, Bartlett, Infantry; Maj. 
Joe R. Brabson, Field Artillery; Maj. Wil- 
liam C, Christy, Cavalry; Maj. Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, Infantry; Maj. Eugene W. 
Fales, Infantry; Maj. Edgar L, Field, In- 
fantry; Maj. Creswell Garlington, Corps of 
Engineers; Maj. Horace M. Hickman, Air 
Corps; Maj. Arthur W. Holderness, 
Cavalry; Maj. John T. H. O'Rear, Coast 
Artillery Corps; Maj. George M. Peek, Field 
Artillery; Maj. William E. Shedd, jr. Coast 
Artillery Corps; Maj. William H, Simpson, 
Infantry. 

Each of following-named officers relieved 
from assignment as indicated, detailed as 
member of General Staff Corps and ass:gned 
to duty with War Department General Staff, 
and directed to report for duty to Chief 
of Staff: 

Col. Edward Croft, 16th Infantry, Fort 
Jan, WM. .Y. 

Sol. Robert C. Foy, 3rd Field Artillery, 

Fort MclIntosh, Tex. 

Lieut. Col. George L. Wertenbaker, 52nd 
Coast Artillery, Fort Eustis, Va, 

Lieut. Col. Avery J. Cooper, Coast Ar- 
tillery Corps, detailed as member of Gen- 
eral Staff Corps and assigned to duty with 
War Department General Staff, Washing- 
ton, D. C., upon completion of tour of for- 
eign service, 

Maj. Eley P. Denson, 3rd Infantry, Fort 
Snelling, Minn. 

Maj. Raymond E. Lee, 7th Field Artillery, 
Fort Ethan Allen, Vt. 

Maj. Howard K. Loughry, Infantry, stud- 
ent, Naval War College. Newport, R. I. 

Maj. Edward W. Wildrick, 6th Field Ar- 
tillery, Fort Hoyle, Md. 

Maj. Clement H. Wright, Infantry, stud- 
ent. Naval War College, Newport, R, 1. 

| Maj. Homer R. Oldfield, Coast Artillery 

Corps, detailed as member of General Stat 

Corps and assigned to duty with War, De- 

partment General Staff, Washington, D. 


Navy” Orders 


Announceed December 1. 
Lieut. Ralph M. Gerth, ors, Nov. 1, 1927, 
modified. To Navy “Ward, Portemoutn, N. H. 
Lieut, (j. g.) Thoazmas C, Southerland, ret., 
relieved all active <luty; to home. 
Ens. Theodore €". Aylward, jr, det. U7. S, 
S. Arkansas; to temp. duty Nav. Torp. Sta, 
Aitkens, det. 


Newport, %. 1. 
Ens. Lloyd J. S. Uv. 
S. Marcus, 
Crandell, det. U. S. S 


Litchtield; to U. S. 
Ens, Donald A. 
duty Nav, Torp. 


Osborne; to temp. 
Newport, R, I. 
Ens. Creighton KK. Lankford, det. U. 
Decatur; to U. S. SS . Sinclair, 
Ens, James W. Ransom, det. U. 
Lardner; to temp. duty Nav. Torp. 
Newport, R, I. . 
Ens, Everett H. Still, det. U. S. S. 
to temp. duty Naw. 
R. I 


S. 5. 


Ss. §. 
Sta, 


Gof; 
Torp, Sta, Newport, 
Ens, Malcolm D. S. 8, 
Reuben James; to 
Sta., Newport, R. TF. 
Lieut. (j. g.) Edward 0, Anderson (D. C.), 
to temp. duty Nav. Air Sta, Pensacola, Fla, 
Pay Clk. Claude WW. Hamilton, det. Bu. 
S. & A; to Nav. Res. Lab,, Bellevue, D. C, 
Ens. Richard Wagener, det. U. 8. S. W hit- 


Sylvester, det. U. 
temp, duty Nav. 


C., upon completion of tour of foreign 
service, 

Lieut, Col. Ray WW illiam Berdeau, Military 
Intelligencee Division Reserve, ordered 
active duty, and Givrected to report to com- 
mandant Army Waar College, Washington, 
D. ¢. for purpose of pursuing course of 
instruction. 

Capt. Arthur Lowe, Corps of Engineers 
Reserve; order o£ November 7 revoked. 


| Chetwood, 


se 


Sta, | 


Torp. | 


to | 





Beresford, Russell, The dairy of 
Beresford, edited by Cecil Roberts, 256 
p N. ¥., Doran, 1927. 27-22944 

Bible. N. 'T. Gospels, Harmonies. English. 
Time-and-place harmony of the Gospels 
with foreword comments by G. C. Savage 
281 p. Nashville, Tenn, Sunday school 
board of the Southern Baptist comvention, 
1927, 27-23164 

Bodley, R. V. €C. Algeria from within vas 
308 p, Indiamapolis, Bobbs-Merrill, 1927. 

27-22942 

Boughton, George Piper. Seafaring, by... 
Illustrated im colour by Kenneth D. Shoe- 
smith, R. I. 280 p. London, Faber and 
Gwyer, 1926. 27-22930 

Brickwedde, Ferdinand Graft. The Ligcht-sen- 
sitiveness Of zinc and silver salts, by 
Ferdinand sraft Brickwedde. (Thesis 
(Ph, D.)—Johns Hopkins university, 1925, 
Reprinted from the Journal of the Opti- 
cal society of America and review of 
scientific instruments, v. 14, April, 1927.) 
312-822 p. Menasha, Wis., 1927. 27-23145 

Budd, Thomas Allibone. The interpretation 
of accounts, by,...and Edward Needles 
Wright. 416 yp, N. Y, Prentice-Hall, 
1927, 27-23160 

Burden, Williaxee Douglas. Dragon Lizards of 
Komodo; am expedition to the lost world 
of the Dutch Last Indies, by W. Douglas 
Burden .. . with 54 illustratioms. 221 p. 
N.Y. Putnam, 1927, 27-22941 

Cabot, Richara@ Clarke. Physical diagnosis, 
by... 9th” ed., rev, and enl., ‘with six 
plates and 279 figures in the text. 536 p., 
illu. N. ¥.. W. Wood, 1927. 27-22931 

Charles Howard. Practice of 
urology and ssyphilology; a surgrical trea- 
tise on genito-urinry diseases and 
syphilis. 4th ed, 879 p, illus. N, Y, 
W. Wood, 1927. 27-22932 

Cowan, Alfred. An introductory course in 
ophthalmic optics, by . . - With 121 
illustrations, many incolors. 262 p., illus. 
Phila, F. A. Davis co., 1927. 27-22934 

Cram, Ralph Adams, The ruined abbeys of 
Great Britaim. 298 p. Bostom, Marshall 
Jones, 1927. 27-22916 

Delafield, Frameis, A text-book of path- 
ology, by Francis Delafield . . . are T, 
Mitchell Prudden... 4th ed., rev. by 
Francis Carter Wood... with twenty 
full-page plates and eight hundred and 
thirty illustrations in the text in black 
and colors. 1,389 p, illus. MN. Y.,, W. 
Wood, 1927. 27-22033 

Eastman, Edward Roe. These changing 
times; a story of farm progress during 
the first quarter of the twentieth cen- 
tury, by E. ER. Eastman... foreword by 
L, H. Bailey. 257 p. N. Y., Moaemillan, 
1927. 27-23159 

Gathany, Jesse Madison. The civies of so- 
ciety .. . TL p. Phila, McKimley pub- 
lishing co., 1927, 27-22922 

Guilday, Peter Keenan. The life amd times 
of John England, first bishop of Charles- 
ton (1786-1842), (Thought foundation: 
historical series, no. 1.) 2v. N. Y., The 
America press, 1927. 27-23161 

Hamilton, A. EE. This smoking world by... 
decorations cut by M. J. Gallagcher. 

p, illus. Ni. Y., Century, 1927. 

Hammett, Charles Edward. Major sport 
fundamentals; essentials for successful 
teams in football, baseball, basketball, 
and track. 220 p, N. Y., Seribmer, 1927, 

27-22927 

Harding, Walter Ambrose Heath. ,. . 
Hirudinea. By W. A. Harding . and 
Prof. J. Perey Moore, With an historical 
preface by the editor. (The f.una of 
British Imadia, including Ceylon and 
Burma.) 302 p,, illu. London, Taylor 
and Francis, 1927, 27-23133 

Harnwell, Gaylord Probasco. Ionization by 
collisions O£ the second kind im the rare 
gases . . « CThesis (Ph. D.)\——Princeton 
university, 1927, Reprinted from the 
Physical rewiew, y. 29, May, 1927.) p. 
683-692. 1 illus. Minneapolis, Minn, 

27-23143 

to become a 

children’s Librarian. With illustrations 
fron St. Louis and the St. Lowis public 
library, by ~- .. 23 pi, illus. St. Louis, 
St. Louis library school, St. Bouis pub- 
lie library, 1927, 27-23129 

Jensen, Carey Morgan. Some problems in 
the approximate representation of a 
function by a Sturm-interpolavting for- 
mula... C Thesis (pH. p.)——U7 niversity 
of Minnesota, 1927, “Reprinted from the 
Transactions of the Americam mathe- 
matical Society, vol. xxix, no. 2 . ., Jan- 
uary, 1927."") 654-79 p.) Menasha, Wis. 
1927, 27-2314 

Keniston, Hayward, Periodicals in Amer- 
ican libraries for the study of the His- 
panic languages and literatures, comp. 
by Haywar@ Keniston. 66 p. IN. Y., The 
Hispanic society of America, 1927. 

27-23128 

Hermann. Anthropos and 
Son of mam; a study in the religious 
syncretism of the Hellenistic Orient. 
(Columbia university oriental _ studies, 
vol. xxv. Thesis (px. ».)—Coluwmbia uni- 
versity.) 191 p. N. Y., Colurmbia uni- 
versity press, 1927, 27-23162 

Long, Hugh. Advanced ideas for the plumb- 
ing merchant. 61 p, illus. Portland, 
Or., 1927. 27-22923 

Ludwig, Emil. Genius and citaracter, by 
... translated by Kenneth Burke... 
346 p. N. “¥.. Harcourt, 1927. 27-22943 | 

Mackinnon, Albert Glenthorn, Alma Roma; 
a travellers” companion to Rome. With 
32 full-page illustrations, 291 yp. Lon- 
don, Blackie. 1927, 27-23422 

Maggs, bros., London. ... Australia and 
the South Seas, 281 p. London, Maggs 
bros., 1927. 27-23130 

A memorial of Ezra Brainerd, 1844-1924, 


Kracling, Carl 


Russell | 











283p. MidAlebury, Vt, 1927. 27-16782 
Morgan, Thoxrmas Hunt, Experimental em- 
brydlogy. 766 p, illus. N. ¥., Columbia 
University ress, 1927, 27-28132 
Moulton, Ella Lee. What every student 
should kmovwv; good manners «md pariia- 
mentary xrtuales, i$ p. Harrisburg, Pa, 
Handy book corporation, 1927. 27-229386 
Parks, Leighton, Turnpikes and dirt roads, 


| Marine Corps Orders | 


November 25, 26 no changes were 


| nounced. 


Announced November 23. 
Maj. L. EX. Fagan, det, Fifth 
Nicaragua, to East Coast of the United 
States in accordance with recom mendation 
of a Board of Medical Survey. 
Capt. L. We. Putnam, det. M. B.. 
Va, to M. B., 
lirst Lieut. 


N. Yd, Mare Island, Calif. 
J. M. Greer, ordered from 


M.D, U. S. S. Sacramento, to special tem- | 


porary duty -with the Third Brigade, China, 
November 29, no changes were announced, 
Announced November 30. 

Capt. E, LL. 
vember 23, 1927. 

Second Lieut. R.S, A. Gladden, 
Quantico, Va., to Fifth Regiment, 
viathe U. S. A. T. St. Mihiel, scheduled to 
sail from INew York, N. Y., om 
December 22, 1927, 

Qm. Clk. E2. E. Barde, upow acceptance of 
appointment as a quartermaster 
signed to duty at MB. Quantico, Va. 


ees } 


Sta, New- | 


hey; to temap. duty Nav, Torp. 
port, R. I. 

Lieut. Sartmuel L, Bates (S. C 
Hosp., Norfolk, Va; to Naval Supply Depot, 
Nav. Oper. Base, Hampton Rds.. Va. 

Lieut. Harry FE, Stengele (S. C.), ors, 
Sept. 80, 1927, modified. To Nav. Hosp. 
Norfolk, Va- 

Lieut. George L, Thomas 
Aug. 16, 1927, modified. To 
New York. 

Ch, Carp. William F. Leahy. to further 
obs. & disp. Nay, Hosp, Wash., D. C. 

Note: The following dispatch orders were 
received froxm CinO Asiatic dated November 
29, 1927: 

Ch. Gun. 


CS. C.), ors. 
Navy Yard, 


Walter J. Love from U.S. §. 


Beaver to Rec. Ship, San Francisco, 
j 


an: | 


Regiment, | 


Quantico, | 


Pelletier, retired as of No- | 


det. M. B., 
Nicaragua, | 


or about | 


clerk as- 


->. det, Nav. | 


334 p. 


Pearse, 


N, Y., Scribner, 
Ben H. 
tent with the circus barker, by. 
animal book for children, illustrated by 
Walter W. Quirt. “Suggestions for fur- 
ther reading:” p. 48. 48 Dy ame 
Pe - 8 "% " . Senvon ss 
aaa re Wis., The Ke nyon 228181 
Pickthall, Marmaduke William. .. - Ori- 
ental encounters, Palestine & Syria, 1894- 
1896. 2277p. N. ¥., Knopf, 1927. 
Rabi, Isidor Isaac. On the principal mag- 
netic susceptibilities of crystals. (Thesis 
(PH. v.)—Columbia university, 1927. Re- 
printed from Physical review... vol. 
29, no. 1, Jan, 1927.") 174-185 p. Min- 
neapolis, Minn, 1927. 27-23264 
Richardson, Leslie. Brittany and the Loire. 
288 p., plates London, Bles, 1927. 


1927. 27-22987 
Through the menagerie 
+. an 


Harold Victor. God, man, & epic 
a study in comparative litera- 
2 y. Cambridge, Eng, The Uni- 
versity press, 1927. 27-23415 
Sargent, Frederick Leroy. A working sys- 
tem. of color for students of art and na- 
ture, by... With plain and colored dia- 
erams. 97p. N. Y., Holt, 1927. 97-22917 
Sarkar, Mahim Chandra, Rai Bahadur. The 
law of evidence in British India, By... 
and Ss. C. Sarkar... 34a ed, by S. C. 
Sarkar... with a foreword containing 
hints on points of practice and proce- 
dure, by C. Walsh... 1047 p. Cal- 
cutta, M. C. Sarkar & sons, 1926. 
27-23275 
Schlatter, Charles F. Elementary cost ac- 
counting. (The Wiley accounting series, 
ed. by H. T. Scovill.) $21 p, N. Yo 
Wiley, 1927. 97-22921 
Smallwood, William Martin. Man—the ani- 
mal. 23) p, illus. N. ¥., Macmillan co., 
1927. 27-22926 
Smith, Darrell Hevenor. . .. The General 
accounting office, its history, activities 
and organization, by Darrell Hevenor 
Smith. (Institute for government re- 
search, Service monographs of the 
United States government, no. 46.) 215 
Pp. Baltimore, Md., The Johns Hopkins 
press, 1927, 27-23158 
Snow, Charles Miles. On the throne of sin; 
spiritism and the nature of man as re- 
lated to demonism, witchcraft, and mod- 
ern spiritualism, 222 p. illus. Takoma 
Park, Wash. D. C., Review and herald 
publishing assoc., 1927. 27-23397 
Spaull, Hebe. Champions of peace, 112 p. 
London, Allen & Unwin, 1926. 27-23424 
Spooner, Henry John. Machine design, con- 
struction and drawing; a text-book for 
the use of young engineers, by... with 
126 tables, 7 plates, over 1,600 figures, 446 
exercises and a selectiom of examination 
papers. 6thed., rev. and enl. 775 p. illus. 
N. Y., Longmans, 1927, 27-27605 
Sullivan, Ellen B. . . . Attitude im rela- 
tion to learning. (Psychological review 
publications. Psychological monographs, 
vol. xxxvi, no. 3; whole no. 169.) 149 p., 
illus. Princeton, N. J., Psychological re- 
view co., 1927, 27-22940 
Sutter, Walter. Auction bridge “as you 
like it,” by Richard Harvey [pseud.] in- 
cluding the official laws of auction 
bridge, 1926, the laws of duplicate bridge, 
the Knickerbocker whist club code of 
contract bridge, the European court con- 
tract bridge. 83 p. San Diego, Calif., 
Arts & crafts press, 1927. 27-22928 
Vandenbosch, Amry. The neutrality of the 
Netherlands during the world war. 349 
p. Grand Rapids, Mich., W. B. Eerd- 
mans pub, co. 1927. 27-23419 
Wieser, Friedrich, freiherr von. Social 
economics, by... translated by A. Ford 
Hinrichs... with a preface by Wesley 
Clair Mitchell. (Adelphi economic se- 
ries.) 470 p. Y., Greenberg, 1927. 
27-23156 
Williamson, Henry, Tarka the otter; his 
joyful water-life and death in the coun- 
try of the Two Rivers, with an introduc- 
tiom by the Hon. Sir John Fortescue. 255 
p. London, Putnam, 1927. 27-23406 
Worden, Edward Chauncey. Chemical pat- 
ents index; 4 comprehensive and de- 
tailed* index of the subject matter of 
specification and claims of United States 
patents and patent reissues granted dur- 
ing the decennial period 1915-1924 in- 
clusive, covering the entire field of 
chemical technology. v. 1. N. Y¥., Book 
department, The Chemical catalog com- 
pany, inc., 1927. 27-23431 
Wortley, Clare Stuart. Art as we endure it, 
by ... with eight illustrations. 135 p. 
1.ondon, Methuen, 1926. 27-22920 


Routh, 
poetry, 
ture. 


N, 


Government Books 
and Publications 


Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated from 
the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D.C. The Library of Congress 


card numbers are given. 

Annual Report of the Surgeon General of 
the United States Army to the Secretary 
of War, for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1927. Price, 60 cents. F 

Manufacture of Lime. Superseding Tech- 
nologic Paper No. 16 under same title. 
Circular of the Bureau of Standards No. 
337. Price, 45 cents. (27-27736 } 

The Testing of Rubber Goods. Circular of 
the Bureau of Standards No, 38. Price, 
30 cents. 27-27735 

Survey of Current Business, Weekly Supple- 
ment. Issued by the Bureau of the Cen- 

sus. [21-26819 ] 

Crystalline Carnotite from Utah. By Frank 
L. Hess and William F. Foshag. Free at 
the United States National Museum. 
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For Your Convenience 


Subscription 
Blank 


Date. . oc evcmwrrnvee 


To Tua UNITED STATES Datty, 
22d and M Streets N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 
For the enclosed remittance of 
$10 please enter my _ subscription 


to The United States Daily for one 
year. 


NGMO secvccrccecvccccserccsersesececs 


Position wrersecvess 


Firm or 
Organization ..seceesvcosss 


Type of 
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City and 

State ....ccccerte 
(All Subscriptions Intered at the Old 

Rate Prior to July 43, 1927, have been 

extended pro rata.) 

(No extra charge for postage 
anywhere in the world) 
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The Weekly Index 


Is published in every Monday issue. 


reference used is the Yearly Index Number 
which is consecutive from March 4 of each year. 


PAGE TWELVE 


Mineral Research 
Expansion Urged 


By Senator Oddie | 


Federal Control of Produc- 
tion of Petroleum, He 
Says, Is Violation of 
Constitution. 


[Continied from Page 10.) 
and improve methods of production, 
fining and marketing. 


re- 


“The oil industry offers one of the most | 


important fields for technical research and 
economic investigation. New fields must 
be discovered, the rapidly diminishing 
known supply must be conserved, waste 
and must be ‘eliminated, and im- 
proved methods of development, extrac- 
tion, and refining must be found. 


Technical Research 
By Bureau of Mines 


loss 


“Technical research is required by the | 


Bureau of Mines to make available for 
commercial development the vast de- 
posits 
which 


contain’ in solid form 


and other products after oil fields have 
become exhausted.” 


Referring to the Budget Bureau, Sena- | || 
tor Oddie declared it has “usurped the | 


powers of Congress and is utterly lacking 


in the technical and economic knowledge | 


necessary to determine the needs of the 
Bureau of Mines and Geological Survey.” 

The Budget Bureau, according to the 
Senator, “persistently directs its atten- 
tion 


and efficiency, which, 


ciated and intelligently handled, would 


result in increased provision for the pub- | 


” 


lic welfare and safety. 
The Senator declared that 
recognition of the mining industry “has 
been unwisely” denied by the Govern- 
ment. He contrasted the small appropri- 
ation of $4,000,000 granted to mining 
with the $228,000,060 allotted to agri- 
culture, although he said mining produ& 
tion is one-half that of agriculture, and 
furnishes more than’ one-half of the 
freight carried by the transportation sys- 
tem. 
000,000 for economic research, 
mining is given only $300,000. 
Techreical and Economic 


Investigations Proposed 


while 


Senator Oddie said the additional min- | 
the Bureau of | 
on | 


ing fund would allow 
Mines and Geological Survey to carry 
technical and economic investigations 
which will result in 
of national resources, expansion of 
dustries, strengthening of the national 


defense and an increase in national pros- 


perity and welfare.” 

“It is essential that 
ations be made to adequately 
facilities for research 


expand 


ing the mincral industry, 
Oddie. 

Sericus declines 
duction 
dustrial systems; a 
cent in quicksilver 
information necessary 
many vast iron ore deposits; necessity 
for improvement in metallurgical and re- 
duction practices to produce greater sav- 
ings in the recovery 
making available of 
and minerals; 
tial new deposits of tin, platinum, 
ash, nickel, chromium, antimony and _ni- 
trate; discovery of methods of substi- 
tution, and conservation of available min- 


involving the monetary and 
reduction of 87 
production; 


per 


eral supplies were cited by the Senator | 


as reasons for increased appropriations 
for mining investigations, 

Senaior Oddie called attention to the 
need fcr providing additional safety 
measures in mines, particularly to over- 
come the high death rate in coal mining 
caused by falls of roof and coal in 
mines, which, he said, cause 1,200 
deaths per year. He referred to recent 
successful work of the Bureau of Mines 
in cooperation with West Virginia which 
had cut the death rate from this cause 
in half. 

He advocated an intensive campaign 
by the Bureau in all coal districts, 
which, he claimed, would result in 
saving more than 500 livesa year from 
this cause alone and 1,500 lives from all 
causes, in Addition to savings of many 
million dollars to the industry. 
Inadequacy of Funds 


For Mineral Research 

Going into detail as to the inade- 
quate mining funds, Senator Oddie 
stated that, although mining produc- 
tion amounts to $6,000,000,000 annuv- 
aly, the Bureau of Mines appropria- 
t.on is only $1,750,000 per year. Of 
this amount $750,000 is available for 
~7icty work, of which $225,000 is avail- 
able in the mining fields. 

Senator Oddie said there.should be 
at least one health and safety worker 
in each mineral producing State, while 
at present there are only six the 
entire activity. 

“*Viewed from the standpoint of safe- 
guarding the lives of workers in the 
mining industry, the inadequacy of the 
appropriations amounts to a terrible 
and shameful neglect of a public duty 
and a national obligation,” 
Senator Oddie. 

Increased appropriations for 


for 


said, is of vital importance to national 
defense because of use of this gas in 
lighter-than-air craft, was advocated by 
the Senator. 

“It is imperative 


that new sources 


YEARLY 
INDEX 





of oil shale and lignite inthe West. | 
greater | 
quantities of oil susceptible of extrac- | 
tion that all oil pools heretofore known. | 
and which will furnish the liquid fuel | 


solely to reducing appropriations | 
rather than to broad questions of service | 
if properly appre- | 





proper | 


He said agriculture is allowed S5,- | 





“added conservation | 
in- | 


ample appropri- | 
to meet growing | 
demands of mining engineers in develop- | 
said Senator | 


in gold and silver pro- ee 
in- | |} 


lack of | 
to make available | |} 


of metals and the, 
deposits of metals | 
the discovery of substan- | 
pot- | 


| outlay incident thereto varied from $500,- | 


| sate those who fail and is to be denied 
| proving of the art must cease. 

| ment, 
| entitled to substantially the same relief 


| 
| not a case of one who, being employed for 


| of this 





declared | building 


| gravel, 
techni- : and 
cal research regarding helium, which. he | 


The page 


2814.) 





| Advertising News 


Federal Trade femuendoekdd holds use 
| of word “Barre” in advertising granite 
| not obtained from quarries in that 
| Vermont district is improper. 

Page 8, Col. 6 


Agriculture 


Daily price analysis of markets for 
farm products. Page 9 
Index of farm prices declined in 
month ending November 15. 
Page 1, Col. 5 
Annual report of United States Hor- 
ticultural Board. 
Page 1,.Col. 2 
Annual report of Bureau of Soils. 
Page 1, Col. 1 


Automotive Industry 


Continuation of decision of District 
Court, New York, holding patents for 
lubricating systems as_ valid, and sup- 
plying of fittings and other accessories 
as contributory infringement. (Bas- 
sick Mfg. Co. v. Ready Auto Sup- 
ply Co.) 

Page 10, Col. 4 

Court of Appeals, Ninth Circuit, de- 
crees specific performance of contract 
by employe to assign all interest in in- 
ventions relating to manufacture of 
tires to his employer. (Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co. v. Miller). 

Page 1, Col. 5 

Full text of foregoing decision. 

Page 10, Col. 1 


Banking-F trance 


Rep. Johnson, Tex., 
tions of Navarro County Bankers’ As- 
sociation asking for removal of Lynn 
P. Talley as governor of Eleventh Dis- 
trict Federal Reserve Bank. 

Page 7, 

Weekly consolidated statement 

condition of Federal Reserve Board. 


Col. 1 


Page 7, Col. 2 | 
of the Bureau of | 


Production report 
the Mint for November. 


Page 7, Col. 


7 
Daily statement of the United States | 


Treasury. 
Page 7 
Foreign Exchange rates. 


Page 7 | 


** Railroads.” 
Books-Publications 


See 


Publications issued by the Govern- | 


ment. 
Page 11, Col. 7 
New books received at the Library 
of Congress. 


Page 11, Col. 6 


Census Data 


White population of Belgian Congo | 


increased nearly 
five years. 


90 per cent in last 


Page 3, Col. 1 
Population of Cuba 
9,000 in first nine months of 1927. 


Page 1, Col. 4 | 


Chemicals 


Eight new members named to Chem- 
ical 
of Commerce. 

Page 1, 


Claims 


Ways and Means 


All Interest in Invention 
Required to Be Assigned 


[Continued from Page 10.) 
A witness for plaintiff testified that the 
department in which defendant was em- 
ployed was constituted of various types 
of men——engineers, designers, machin- 
ists, and so on—reaching the number at 
one time of 800, and that the annual 


000 to $1,000,000; the money being | 
“spent im various ways in testing and 
designing tires and machinery, methods 
and processes used in the plants.” 
Necessarily the output of any one of | 
those so employed was problematical and 
highly contingent; success in achieving 
a substantially useful result may be as- 
sumed is the exception rather than the | 
rule. But if the company must compen- 


the fruits in case of success, manifestly, 
such a department cannot be maintained 
and all organized enterprise for the im- 


We are of the opinion not only that 
plaintiff is entitled to specific perform- 
ance of the formal contract of assign- 
but without it, it would still be 


by reason of the implications of the 
primary contract of employment. It is 


a general service, makes an invention on 
the side, outside of his line of duty. 
Defendant was employed exclusively 





material be developed and that 
the quantity may be imcreased and the 
cost reduced,” the Senator said. 

‘Research work by the Bureau of 
Mines has already resulted in reduction 
of cost of its production from several 
dollars to several cents per cubic foot. 
New uses for this gas can be found if 
the price is sufficienthy reduced.” 

Increased appropriations were urged 
by the Senator to enable the Bureau of 
Mines to carry on research work on 
and crushed stone, sand and 
slate and gypsum, cement, lime 
plaster-of-paris, for use in building 
and road construction. 

“Greater economy and better results 
are needed in the use of these materials, 
and the Bureau of Mines should be al- 
lowed to make more intensive investiga- 
tions regarding them,”” he said. 





receives resolu- | 


of | 


increased about | 


Advisory Committee, Department | 


Col. 5 | 


Committee gives | 


| India has denied the 
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Indexed by Groups: and Classifications 


— 


| executive session consideration to Alien 
Property Bill; statement by Chairman 
Green. 


Coal 


District Court, W. Va., holds coal 
land lease royalties and rentals as tax- 
able income. (Bankers Pocohontas Coal 
Co. v. White.) 


Page 1, Col. 7 


Page 4, Col. 7 
Commerce-T rade 


Secretary of Commerce, in annual re- 
port, says economic activity set new 
record in last fiscal year. 

Page 1, Col. 5 


Congress 


Vice President Dawes. still 
| anti-filibuster rules in Senate. 
Page 1, Col. 6 


favors 


| ny 
| Cottora 
Daily price analysis 
wool markets. 
Page 9 


Court Decisions 


See Special Index and Law Digest 
on Page 10. 
See Special Index and Digest of Tax 


Decisions on. Page 4. 


Customs 


| Customs Court rules that goods pay- 
| ing duty upon importation, and ex- 
| ported, are liable to duty on reimporta- 
tion. 





Page 6, Col. 5 


| Education 


Chief of Division of Higher Educa- 
| tion, Bureau of Education, says signif- 
| icance of junior college has been 
distorted and its development toward 
intended objects diverted. 

Page 1, Col. 2 

High school classes of Highland 

Park, Mich., instructed under new plan 

| of supervised research with less recita- 
tion. 

Page 2, 


Foodstuffs 


Daily price analysis of markets for 
| farm products. 


Page 9 | 


Index of farm prices declined in 
month ending November 15. 
Page 1, Col. 5 
Foreign Affairs 
Department of State declares oil in- 
terests had nothing to do with recog- 
nition of diplomatic relations with 
Turkey. 
Page 3, Col. 2 
Department of State to decline invi- 
tation to send observer to meetings of 
| Securities Committee of League of 
Nations. 
Page 1, Col. 3 
Senator Borah says 
armament proposal by 
good faith. 


Russia made in 


Page 3, Col. 5 
Game and Fish 


Representative Leavitt to ask for 
| more money for feeding grounds in 
| Yellowstone Park. 


in a department the function of which 
was to improve old and discover new 
processes and devices. Such was the 
service for which he was paid, and while 
so employed he was, in the regular course 
of his employment, assigned to the spe- 
cific task of developing a device to per- 


form the very function for which the | 


invention in suit is adapted. We can see 
no distinction between a case where one 
is originally employed for its limited pur- 
pose of 
problem and another 
employed generally to 


case where he is 
concern himself 


with such problems and during the course | 
| of the employment and within the scope 


thereof, is assigned to a specific one. 

In either case the fruits of his en- 
deavor belong to his employer. This view 
we think is fully supported by Standard 
Parts Co. wv. Peck, 264 U. S. 52. See also 
Magnetic Mfg. Co. v. Dings Magnetic 
Sep. Co., 16 Fed. (2d) 759 (The United 
States Daily, Yearly Index Page 3766, 
Vol. I); U. S. v. Houghton, 20 Fed. (2d) 
434 (The United States Daily, Yearly 
Index Page 1153, Vol. II); Wireless B. 
A. Co. v. Mica Co., 239 Mass. 158, 
131 N. E. 307. 

The decree is reversed with instruc- 
tions to grant relief as prayed. 

Nocmmipas 16, 1927. 


India ‘Swati Use of Mails 


To Nationalist Publications | 


The Postal Administration of British 
use of the mails 


to a paper published in San Francisco. 


| A memorandum sent to postmasters by 


Postmaster Gen- 
Irving Glover, follows in full 


the Second Assistant 
eral, W. 


| text: 


The postal administration of British 
India has advised that the following are 
prohibited in both the regular and par- 
cel-post mails to that country. 

Any copy of any publication 
by or emanating from (a) the Hindus- 
than Ghadr Party, San Francisco, or 
(b) any person or organization affiliated 
to, or controlled by, or connected with 
the said Ghadr Party. 

The foregoing should be added to the 


| lists of articles prohibited in the regu- 


lar and parcel-post ‘mails appearing un- 
der the item “India, British” on pages 
305 and 306 of the annual Postal Guide 
for 1927. 


| Insurance 


Col. 5 | 


| Turkey. 


he believes dis- | 





solving a specific mechanical | 


| Leo Thomas, 


| Florida. 


issued | 
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Gov't Pi. ccikient 


Daily engagements of the President 
of the United States. Page 3 


Gov't Topical Survey 


Continuation of article by Frank M. 
Johnson, Supervisor of Surveys, Gen-. 
eral Land Office. 

Page 11, Col. 3 


Inland Waterways 


House Committee on Flood Control 
informed levee boards are no longer 
able to pay expenses of flood control. 
Page 1, Col. 7 


Supreme Court of the United States 


| hears ‘argument on duty of applicant | 
| for life insurance to notify insurer of 


change in physical condition after ap- 
plication is filed and before policy is 
issued. (Stipeich v. Metropolitan Life 


4 | Insurance Co.) 
of cotton and | 


Page 4, Col. 4 

Milling 
Daily price analysis of grain markets. 
Page 9 


'Mines and Minerals 


Senator Oddie proposes 
Federal expenditures for 
search. 


increased 

mineral re- 
Page 1, Col. 2 

National Defense 


Forts Washington and Hunt to be 
discontinued as part of Potomac har- 


bor defenses, 


Page 3, Col. 7 
Orders issued to the personnel of the 
War Department. 
Page 11, Col. 3 
Orders issued to the personnel of the 
Navy Department. 
Page 11, Col. 5 
Orders issued to the personnel of the 
Marine Corps. 
Page 11, Col. 6 


Naturalization 


Page 2, 

Oil 
Senator Oddie, in an address before 
American Mining Congress, asserts 


that Federal control of petroleum pro- | 


duction is unconstitutional. 
Page 1, Col. 2 
Department of State declares oil in- 
terests had nothing to do with recog- 
nition of diplomatic relations with 
Page 3, Col. 2 


Packers 


Chief of Meat Marketing Investiga- 
tions and Standardization, says smaller 
packing houses using newly inaugu- 
rated beef grading service report sales 
on beef increased. Page 9, Col. 4 

Daily price analysis of markets for 
meats and livestock. 

Page 9 

Livestock sales are largest item in 
Chicago census of distribution. 

Page 1, Col. 4 


Patents 


See Special Index and Law Digest 


Page 3, Col. 6 | on Page 10. 


| for 








Postal Service 


PUBLISHERS 

Use of mails denied by British India 
to newspaper published in San Fran- 
cisco. Page 12, Col. 3 


Prohibition 


Department of Justice delays parole 
Gaston B. Means. 
Page 3, Col. 5 


Public Lands 


Court of Appeals, Eighth Circujt, 
holds laws of Arkansas, existing at 
time of cession of Hot Springs Reser- 
vation to United States, are in force 
now on reservation except where incon- 
sistent with laws of United. States, or 
where abrogated by Congress. (Wil- 
liams v. Arlington Hotel Go.) 

Page 10, Col. 6 

Continuation of article by Frank M. 
Johnson, Supervisor of Surveys, Gen- 
eral Land Office. Page 11, Col. 3 


Public Health 


Decline reported in prevalence of in- 
fantile paralysis to November 19. 


Page 3, Col. 1 
Publishers 


Use of mails denied by British India 
to newspaper published in San Fran- 
cisco. Page 12, Col. 3 


Radio 


Federal Radio Commission suggests 
further reduction in number of broad- 
casting stations. Page 1, Col. 1 

Enumeration of changes announced 
by Federal Radio Commission. 

Page 2, Col. 1 


Railroads 


October statistics of revenues and 
expenses of Southern Pacific Co.-Pacific 
Lines, Texas & New Orleans, and Chi- 
cago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha 
railways. 

Page 8, Col. 2 


October statistics of revenues and 


‘ ; 7 | expenses of Central of Georgia, Pitts- 
_ Alien applications for naturalization 


| establish record in past fiscal years. 
Col. 7 | 


burgh & Lake Erie, 2nd Texas & Pacific 
railways. Page 4, Col. 1 
October statistics of revenues and 
expenses of Atlantic Coast Line, Bos- 
ton & Maine and Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroads. 
Page 10, Col. 1 
Southern Pacific Railroad and South- 
ern Pacifie Company apply for author- 


ity to abandon branch in Santa Cruz 


County, Calif. 
Page 6, Col. 1 
Validity of I. C. C. order compelling 
construction of railroad spur is argued 
before Supreme Court of the United 
States. (C. C. C. & St. L. R. R. v.-U. S.) 
Page 6, Col. 1 
Revision of rate recommended on 
vegetables from North Carolina points 
to eastern trunk line territory. 
Page 6, Col. 2 
October statistics of revenue and 
expenses of Pennsylvania Railroad. 
Page 6, Col. 1 
Summary of rate decisions. 
Page 6, Col. 7 
Summary of rate complaints. 
Page 6, Col. 6 


| Reclamation 


Secretary of Interior says Govern- 


ed 





| wool markets. 


If Summary of All News Contained in Today’s Issue 
| 


ment is being fully repaid fot water 
service on irrigation projects. 
Page 1, Col. 4 


Science 


Geological Survey says scientific sta- 
tion should be established to provide 
records of volcanic action in Aleutian 
chain of volcanoes in Alaska. 

Page 3, Col. 3 


Social Welfare 


Government confronted with possi- 
ble necessity of constructing prison for 
one man—a leper convicted of murder. 

Page 3, Col. 4 


Supreme Court 


Supreme Court of the United States 
hears argument on duty of applicant 
for life insurance to notify insurer of 
change in physical condition after ap- 
plication is filed and before policy is 
issued. (Stipeich v. Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Co.) 

Page 4, Col. 4 

Argument before Supreme Court of 
the United States on validity of Mon- 
tana law authorizing condemnation of 
private — for road purposes. 
(Powers, et al. v. Komposh.) 

Page 4, Col. 5 

Argument submitted to Supreme 
Court of the United States as to right 
of ship charterers to recover for delay 
in repairs (Robins Dry Dock Co. v. 
Flint, et al.) 

Page 3, Col. 1 


Validity of I. C. C. order compelling 


; construction of railroad spur is argued 


before Supreme Court of the United 
States. (C. C. C. & St. L. R. R. v. U. S.) 
Page 6, Col, 1 

Journal and Day Call of the Supreme 


| Court of the United States for Dec. 2 


Page 12 
Taxation 


Summary of decisions by Board of 
Tax Appeals. 
Page 4, Col. 5 
See Special Index and Digest of Tax 
Decisions on Page 4. 


Textiles 


Daily price analysis of cotton and 
wool markets. 
Page 9 


Trade Practices 


Federal Trade Commission holds use 
of word “Barre” in advertising granite 
not obtained from quarries in that 
Vermont district ' improper. 

Page 8, Col. 6 

Federal Trade Commission issues 
cease and desist order against Whole- 
sale Grocers Association of New Or- 
leans. 

Page 1, Col. 6 

William C. Humphrey chosen Chair- 
man of the Federal Trade Commission. 

Page 8, Col. 6 


V eterans 


Rep. Leavitt proposes bill to make 
disposal of facilitating Veterans’ Bu- 
reau Hospitals open to ex-service men 
compulsory. 


Wool 


Daily price analysis of cotton and 


Page 3, Col. 5 
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JOURNAL 
of the 


Supreme Court 
of the 
United States 


December 1, 1927. 

Present: The Chief Justice, Mr. Jus- 
tice Holmes, Mr. Justice Van Devanter, 
Mr. Justice McReynolds, Mr. Justice 
Brandeis, Mr. Justice Butler, Mr. Justice 
Sanford, and Mr. Justice Stone. 

Porter R. Chandler of New York City; 
H. Gardner Hudson, of Winston-Salem, 
N.C.; A. M. Pepper, of Lexington, Miss.; 
John Barnett Harshman of Dayton, 0.; 
of New York City; Ross 
Mathias, of Cotton Plant, Ark.; Alfred 
Eugene Holton, of Winston-Salem, N. C.; 
Floyd E. Jacobs, of Kansas City, Mo.; 
Robert J. Folonie, of Chicago, Ill.; Frank 


J. Wideman, of West Palm Beach, Fla.; | 


Joseph Bradford Coolidge, of Dayton, 0.; 
J. G. Burke, of Helena, Ark.; De Witt 
Poe, of Arkansas City, Ark.; George C. 


| Denneny, of New York City; and Fred 


eric Rockwell Sanborn, of Brooklyn, N. 
Y., were admitted to practice. 

No. 128. Seaboard Air Line Railway 
Company, petitioner, v. The State of 
Florida, ex rel. R. Hudson Burr, A. S. 
Wells, et al., etc. On writ of certiorari 
to the Supereme Court of the State of 
Dismissed on motion of Mr. 
T. W. Davis for the petitioner. 

No. 129. Atlantic Coast Line Rail- 
road Company, petitioner, v. The State 
o. Florida, ex rel. R. Hudson Burr, A. 
S. Wells, et al., ete. On writ of certiorari 
to the Supreme Court of the State of 
Florida. Dismissed on motion of Mr. 
T. W. Davis for the petitioner. 

No. 99. Richmond Screw Anchor Co., 
Inc., petitioner, v. The United States. 
Argued by Mr. Charles E, Hughes for 
the petitioner, and by Mr. Assistant At- 
torney General Galloway for the re- 
spondent. 

No. 100. 
Company, petitioner, v. Mary I. 
Argued by Mr. Merrit U. 
petitioner, and by Mr. 
for the respondent. 

No: 102, Robins Dry Dock & Repair 


Railroad 
Aeby. 
Hayden for 
Patrick H. Cullen 


Missouri Pacific 


Company, petitioner, v. 
etc. 
and Mr. John C. 
tioners, and by Mr. 
for the respondents. 


No. 103. John James Jackson, William 
A. Wilson, Christopher R. Shotton, et al., 
Steamship “Archimedes,” 
claimant. 
Leave granted counsel for British Em- 
Argument com- 
Silas Blake Axtell for 
the petitioners, continued by Mr. Roscoe 
H. Hupper for the respondent, by Mr. 
Howard Thayer Kingsbury for the Brit- 
States of 
America, aS amicus curiae, by speciai 
leave of Court, and concluded by Mr. 
Silas Blake Axtell for the petitioners. 

No. 105. Fidelity & Deposit Company of 
Maryland, plaintiff in error, v. State of 
North Carolina on the relation of E. D. 

Argument commenced by Mr. 
Hudson for the plaintiff in error. 
The court declined to hear further argu- 


petitioners, v. 


Lamport & Holt Line, Ltd., 


bassy to argue orally. 
menced by Mr. 


ish Embassy in the United 


Smith. 
H. G. 


ment. 


Adjourned until December 2 at 12 
be as 
106, 109, 112, 113, 114, 
115 (and 116), 117, 119 (and 120, and 


o’clock when the day call will 


follows: Nos. 


121), 122, and 125. 


Switzerland Issues Ruling 


On Claims for Mail Losses 


The Postal Administration of Switzer- 
land requires that claims for indemnity 
covering rifling or damaging of regis- 
tered parcel post articles be made not 
later than three days after delivety. 
just been 
made by the Third Assistant Postmaster 
General, R. S. Regar, and follows in full 


This announcement has 


text: 


The Postal Administration of Switzer- 
land has advised this office that its re- 
sponsibility ceases for damaged or rifled 
parcels of which the addressees have 
taken delivery, without reserve, unless 


George Flint, 
Samuel W. Collins and Ludwig T. Brohm, 
Argued by Mr. James K. Symmers 
Crawley for the peti- 
Roscoe H. Hupper 


parcel without protest, discovers damage 
or rifling not visible from the outside, 
must inform the distributing office imme- 


diately, and that application for 


demnity made subsequently to the ac- 
ceptance of the parcel must be presented 
not later than thre days after delivery 


of the registered article. 


General Education Offered 
Conviets in British Prison 


The effect of education upon the con- 
been 
marked, is an observation just made at 
the Bureau of Education, Department of 
the Interior. Extension of prison educa- 
tion is a part of the extension of adult 
education in Great Britain the Bureau 
said. The full text of the Bureau’s state- 


duct of British prisoners has 


ment follows: 


A system of nonvocational adult in- 
struction in British prisons is a mani- 
festation of the extension of adult edu- 
During 1925 
more than 600 classes were conducted in 
29 prisons in which 8,500 persons re- 


eation in Great Britain. 


ceived instruction. 


through 
healthy interests. 
educational work, was 
governors 


turers volunteered their services 


teachers. 


class sessions. 
little vocational education; 
principally general and cover a 
range of subjects. 
Attendance is 


voluntary, and 





The purpose of the scheme, apart from 
the actual instruction of the prisoners, 
is to give them a better outlook on life 
the promotion of new and 
An educational ad- 
viser, @ man or woman experienced in 
appointed for 
each prison to assist and advise prison 
in the development of the 
work, and a number of tutors and lec- 


Classes are held in the evening, 
and no prison officer is present during 
The courses include very 
they are 
wide 


prisoners usually consider it a privilege 
to attend. The Carnegie United Kingdom 





the addressees can establish in an un- 
questionable manner, that the damage or 
rifling of the registered parcel oceurred 
ir the Postal Service during the course 
of transportation, and that this damage 
could not, be discovered by them from 
the exterior appearance of the package, 
at the time of delivery; that the ad- 
dressees, who, after having~accepted a 

e 


Trust has established a small educational 
library in each prison to supplement the 
usual prison library and the textbooks 
provided by the Government. It is stated 
that the effect on the personal conduct 
of the prisoners has been marked, and 
the conviction is expressed that an en- 
during influence will be produced on 
their carreers—after they leave prison. 





Annual Cumulative Index 


Is issued, after March 4, at the conclusion of 


This 
Weekly Indexes, 


cumulates the 52 


PER 
COPY 


PRICE 5 CENTS 


1| New Soil Map 


Covers Entire 
United States’ 


Work in Course of Prepara- ¥ 
tion for 25 Years Is Com- 
pleted by Department 
of Agriculture. 


[Continued from Page 1,] 
in the development of a more consist- 
ent and comprehensive program of re- 
search in fertilizer technology, on the 
one extreme embracing the raw mate- 
rials involved and on the other the | 
actual application under field conditions, _.' 
in collaboration with other units. Whil 
including alf the chemical elements . of 
recognized fertilizer value, these inves- 
tigations of necessity are concerned 
principally with nitrogen, phosphorus, 
and potassium. 
Nitrogen Investigations. 
Gratifying progress has been made in 
the North American nitrogen-fixation in- 
dustry, which promises at an early date 
inereased supplies of agricultural nitro- 
gen from this new source. Service has 


been rendered by these laboratories not @ | 


only in supplying fundamental data and 
engineering details both to the industry 
itself and to those serving it, but also 
furnishing trained experts for key posi- 
tions in that industry. 

Reduction in manufacturing costs of 
nitrogen-fixation products continues 
through improvements in methods of 
preparing the raw materials, the discov- 
ery of more efficient catalyst, better- 
ments in engineering designs and pro- 
cedures, the utilization of more resistant 
materials of construction, the more ef- 
ficient transformation of intermediate 
into final products and their delivery on 
the market in more concentrated form 
and more satisfactory physical condition. 
Emphasis has been placed on all these 
problems and maierial progress made to- 
ward their solution. 

New Compounds Developed. 

The immediate product of nitrogen 
fixation being ammonia, the efficient 
elaboration and conversion of that gas 
into a diversified series of nitrogen com- 
pounds for agricultural use—such as 
nitrates, urea, and ammonium  phos- 
phate—have been vigorously prosecuted 
in acknowledgement of the demand f 
such information which is so essentii-g 
to the logical development of the in- 
dustry. 

This has resulted in the development 
of new compounds and mixtures whose 
adaptability to fertilizer use has been 
tested through a study of their physical 
properties, their condition on mixing and 
storing, and their drillability as a means 
to their more uniform distribution in 
the soil and consequent greater fertilizer 
efficiency. At the same time the search 
for new or enlarged supplies of organic 
nitrogenous substances among agricul- 
tural or trade wastes has been fruitful. 

Further progress has been made in the 
development of chemical processes of re- 
covering agricultural potash from the 
potash-bearing minerals and_ trade 
wastes, of which there are liberal sup- 
plies in this country favorably situated 
with respect to agricultural areas. By- 
products to share the manufacturing 
costs of the potash being an essential of 
modern potash manufacture, these in- 
vestigations consider primarily the use- 
ful products obtainable concurrently with 
potash from these raw materials. 

Potash Industry Enlarged. 

Substantial progress has been made 
during the year in the enlargement of 
the North American potash industry, 
which it is the purposeyof these re- 
searches to promote through providing 
fundamental data on which to build com- 
mercially feasible processes applicable 
to the more important and more favor- 
ably located potash-bearing materials. 
North American agriculture is still de- 
pendent on Europe for 75 per cent of its 
potash requirements. 

A serious deterrant to its use is the 
cost of transportation, which can be 
overcome only by the development of 
North American industries. situated 
closer to the farms where the potash is 
to be used. These researches contem- 
plate such industries, diversified as to 
raw materials, processes, and products. 


Government Declines 
To Aid Indian Claim 


Attorney General Says United 
States Is Not Party in Suit 
of St. Regis Tribe. 


The Department of Justice takes the? 
position that the statutes do not require 
the United States to appeax in behalf of 
the St. Regis Indians in an action to re- 
cover private property, according to an 
announcement, December 1, by the At- 
torney General, John G. Sargent. The 
Department, therefore, will not partici- 
pate in the Indians’ action against the 
St. Lawrence River Power Company. 

Following is the full text of the state- 
ment: 

The Department of the Justice has 
advised the United States Attorney for 


~~ 


| the Northern District of New York that 


the statute does not require that the 
United States be substituted as party 
plaintiff of Jomes Deere, in the case 
brought by Deere and others for the St. 
Regis band of Indians against the St. 
Lawrence River Power Company and 
others of New York, to recover land to 
the extent of about a mile square from 


| the successors and grantees of the State 


of New York growing out of the ae= 
quisition of the land by the State from 
the St. Regis Indians. 
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